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Japan Feels Shortage of Raw Materials 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce 


Further declines are apparent in 
Japan’s industrial production; chief 
cause: scarcity of raw materials and 


skilled labor. Plant operation is being 
curtailed, and a number of factories re- 
portedly have been obliged to discontinue 
night shifts. Transportation of supplies 
has become more serious because of the 
increasing shortage of gasoline and oil, 
the poor condition of motor vehicles, and 
the larger number of serious train 
wrecks. 


Trade Halt Sharpens Material 
Shortages 


Ever since the imposition of credit- 
freezing orders abroad, in the latter part 
of July, Japan has been isolated from all- 
important non-yen-bloc foreign markets. 
Ship movements between Japan and the 
United States, for example, have been 
nonexistent. The same is essentially true 
also of ship movements and trade be- 
tween Japan and British Empire areas 
and with the Netherlands Indies. 


These three normally account for 
about 75 percent of Japan’s import and 
export trade with foreign-currency coun- 
tries. They have been supplying the 
bulk of Japan’s requirements of scrap 
and other iron and steel, lead, zinc, alu- 
minum, copper, various ores, tin, ma- 
chine tools, automotive products, petro- 
leum, wool, and raw cotton. Cessation 
of trade with these countries, according- 
ly, has sharply aggravated the raw mate- 
rial shortage and has seriously disrupted 
industrial activity and all business trans- 
actions in the island Empire. 


Japan is now primarily dependent on 
the resources of the areas within the yen- 
bloc. Prospects of early attainment of 
yen-bloc self-sufficiency, however—par- 
ticularly in such essential items as special 
steels, high-speed machine tools, ball 
bearings, aluminum, copper and lead, 
among other essentials—are not bright. 
There are no facilities for processing raw 
materials even if these were readily avail- 
able in large quantities. 


Conservation of Essentials 


Conservation of all materials, includ- 
ing foodstuffs and other daily necessities, 
is a primary concern of the Government 
in the present crisis. Numerous control 
measures are being imposed; efforts are 
being made to salvage all essential com- 
modities. 


What effect have the credit-freezing orders had on Japan’s 
economy ... How are the Japanese attempting to meet raw- 


material shortages? 


A national campaign to collect all 
metal articles is now in full swing. Old 
railway cars, posts, wire, name plates, 
kitchen utensils, roofing plates, gutters 
and pipes, manhole lids, and railings are 
among the articles being gathered up to 
augment metal stocks. Even the iron 
fences around Government and large 
business offices have disappeared. 

Salvage companies are reported to be 
busily engaged in recovering sunken 
ships in order to secure more scrap iron. 
While iron and copper are the principal 
items sought, metals of all kinds are in- 
cluded in the general collection cam- 
paign. More pig iron is being used by the 
industry because of the shortage of scrap, 
the mixing ratio now reported at seven 
parts pig iron to three parts scrap. 

Other regulations recently announced 
bear further testimony of the increasing 
commodity shortages. On September 30, 
the Ministry of Commerce announced a 
revision of the coal distribution control 
regulations, effective October 1, to 
strengthen control over large and small 


Hard hit is the once busy Japanese textile. industry. 
(Continued on p. 33) 


coal consumers in view of the short sup- 
ply. Transportation difficulties and the 
necessity of using larger quantities of 
coal to treat low-grade iron ore in the 
steel industry account for the general 
shortage. 


Lack of Materials Spells Death 
to Many Firms 


Many gaSoline-distributing companies 
and other firms engaged in the oil busi- 
ness are reported to be going out of busi- 
ness because of the heavy restrictions im- 
posed on gasoline consumption. Meas- 
ures were adopted on September 1 pro- 
hibiting the use of gasoline by busses and 
taxis, and substantially curtailing gaso- 
line allotments for other vehicles. To 
encourage utilization of gasoline substi- 
tutes, the Ministry of Commerce promul- 
gated regulations, effective October 2, 
covering control over the production, dis- 
tribution, and establishment of facilities 
for using substitute fuels. 
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Africa As a Supplier of 
Vegetable Oil Materials 


By Cuartes E. Lunp 
Department of Commerce 


The vegetable oil resources of Africa 
have hitherto provided a large reservoir 
of supplies of the raw materials, particu- 
larly for European nations possessing col- 
onies in that country. Europe is depend- 
ent upon imports for a considerable part 
of its fats and oils needs. Nations own- 
ing colonies where oil-bearing raw ma- 
terials abound have been in a@ more 
favorable price and supply position than 
were other large consuming countries. 
This has been one of the factors in the 
desire for colonial expansion on the part 
of the latter group. 

War has unfavorably affected the vege- 
table oilseed and oil industry of Africa. 
Normal export outlets have been closed, 
and raw materials are accumulating in 
producing areas. Africa’s present posi- 
tion and future outlook in this field are 
vital considerations for the native in- 
dustry itself, and important to that 
continent and to the countries needing 
their output of these products. 

The war-blockade of some countries 
and the difficulty of obtaining shipping 
tc countries not subject to the blockade 
have caused a progressive shortage of fats 
and oils in Europe, particularly in the 
occupied countries. The latters’ pre- 


viously acquired stocks have been drawn 
upon for the army of occupation and for 
export to Germany. 


a 
ky 
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At the close of this war, when normal 
trade routes are again open, there is in 
prospect an immediate demand in Eu- 
rope for tremendous quantities of fats 
and oils, particularly of the finished 
products ready for immediate use. Their 
processing mills, located largely along 
the Atlantic coast, have been subject to 
the ravages of war, and most of the pro- 
ducing countries overseas lack the facil- 
ities to process the raw materials into 
refined oils, shortening, oleomargarine, 
soap, etc. 

Depending upon war’s developments 
in the interim, and the final outcome, it 
appears probable that the United States 
will be the leading source of these fin- 
ished products, obtained from a greatly 
increased present and prospective do- 
mestic production and from imported 
raw materials which are accumulating in 
producing countries. Africa’s position as 
a supplier of these raw materials has an 
important immediate and future bearing 
on Europe’s need in this field. 


Normal Exports 


The Imperial Economic Committee in 
London summarized the 1936 exports 
from the producing countries at 10,600.- 
000 short tons of oilseeds and 1,300,000 
short tons of vegetable oils. These 
figures, covering practically the entire 
trade in these products, show that, by 
weight, soybeans, linseed, ground nuts, 
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Palm-oil market (containers are old kerosene cans). 
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and copra are the chief, with cottonseeq 
and palm kernels of considerable, g)- 
though somewhat lesser, importance, 
The oilseed exports from the African 
continent in 1936 totaled about 2,300,000 
short tons. 


Oilseed Exports From Africa in 1936 





——— 


Product 1 housands of 
short tons 


Cottonseed 


Groundnuts (shelled basis 7 
Palm kernels ‘ R55 
Sesame seed 4 
Copra 49 
Castor beans 3 

Total 2, 331 





————___ 


With the exception of palm oil, olive 
oil, tung oil, and, to a lesser extent coco- 
nut oil, exports of vegetable oils are made 
chiefly by countries importing oilseeds 
and nuts. These exports of vegetable 
oils by oilseed-importing countries are 
not included in the 1,300,000-ton figure 
of exports by producing countries. 

Production figures are not available 
from all producing areas. A rough Cal- 
culation of world production of vegetable 
oilseeds in 1936 places the total at 52.- 
700,000 short tons. The Imperial Eco- 
nomic Committee report emphasizes that, 
although the bulk of the world produc- 
tion of palm kernels and castor beans, 
as well as a large proportion of the output 
of linseed and copra, is shipped from the 
countries of production, there is only a 
relatively small export of cottonseed 
from India, China, and the Soviet Union, 
and none at all from the United States 
(by far the world’s leading producer), 
Exports of rapeseed and sesame seed 
from India and China, of soybeans from 
China, of groundnuts from India, China, 
and the United States, of sunflower seed 
from the Soviet Union, and of olive oil 
from various Mediterranean countries 
are also relatively small. 

Central and Western Africa is the 
home of the oil palm which occurs wild 
throughout an area comprising more 
than 1,000,000 square miles. This region 
furnishes the bulk of the world supply 
of its products. In addition to Nigeria, 
the world’s largest producer, the more 
important production centers in this re- 
gion are another British Colony, Sierre 
Leone, the French Colony, Dahomey, the 
Belgian Congo, and the French 
Cameroun. 


History of Oil Palm Cultivation 


In 1914 the cultivation of the oil palm 
was begun in the Netherlands Indies and 
a few years later in British Malaya, and 
production in these sections of the Far 
East is becoming more and more impor- 
tant. 
exports of palm kernels, supplying about 
half of the total. They were also, until 


Nigeria is far in the lead in world | 


1934, the world’s chief supply of palm | 
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oil, but mainly owing to the development 
of an oil palm having an abnormally 
large pericarp the Netherlands Indies has 
outstripped Nigeria in exports of palm 
oil. Other contributing factors in favor 
of the Netherlands Indies are (1) the 
pulk of the palm oil produced there is 
exported, while in the case of Nigeria 
and other production centers of West 
Africa, large quantities are used by the 
natives for food and illumination; (2) 
the production methods employed in 
West Africa have hitherto been crude 
and consequently the oil has been of poor 
quality and high in fatty acids, while the 
oil exported from the Netherlands Indies 
is the product of large factories which 
use more modern methods, with a conse- 
quent minor loss in waste and a rela- 
tively high quality of oil. 

The palm fruits consist of a nut with 
an oily, fibrous covering or pericarp. The 
pericarp is the source of the “palm oil” 
of commerce, whereas the kernels yield 
“palm kernel” oil. The pericarp contains 
a fairly high, though variable oil content 
(from 22 to 31 percent), which is ex- 
tracted at or near the production area 
because of its perishable nature. The 
kernels, which have an oil yield of 45 
to 50 percent, are readily shipped. 

Palm kernel oil has most of the char- 
acteristics of coconut oil. Palm oil is a 
semisolid fat, used chiefly in the manu- 
facture of soap, in the tin plate industry, 
and, under favorable market conditions, 
in the edible field. Palm oil competes in 
many of its uses with inedible beef and 
mutton tallow and with whale oil. When 
the whale catch in the Antarctic is ex- 
ceptionally large and world prices for 
whale oil decline, this affects the price 
of palm oil to an extent that has caused 
considerable distress among the natives 
of the oil-palm areas of tropical Africa, 
who depend upon this industry for their 
livelihood. 

It is an essentially native industry 
through its various stages. Native har- 
vesters climb the wild trees and cut away 
the palm fruit, which falls to the ground 
and is stored until the pericarp is 
loosened. The oil is produced by indi- 
vidual natives and by crews of profes- 
sional oil makers, and sold, usually 
through a middleman, to European mer- 
chants for export. 

When it is ready for market, palm oil 
is carried to the trading store or mid- 
dieman in calabashes or kerosene cans, 
examined, paid for, and transferred to 
casks, then moved to buying centers or 
ports by rail, motor, or river transport 
(canoes and rafts). Most of the palm 
oil is brought into local markets during 
May, June, July, and August. The palm 
kernel season follows about 2 months 
after palm oil marketing begins. 

Palm nuts are ready for cracking after 
they have been sunned for 2 or 3 weeks 
and the kernel has shrunk away from 
the shell. The cracking equipment is 
usually two flat stones. Women and chil- 
dren prepare the kernel for market, and 
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How important is vegetable oil in world trade . 
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. What part 


of the world vegetable-oil production comes from Africa . 
How has war affected the trade? 


the money it fetches is claimed by the 
“Mammies.” These women and children 
in the Oil Palm Belt of Nigeria crack out 
by hand well over a quarter of a million 
tons of kernels annually. The kernels 
are produced principally for the export 
market. 

World prices and demand were excep- 
tionally favorable for palm kernels and 
palm oil in 1936. Palm kernel exports 
from Africa reached a record of 850,000 
short tons in 1936 in a world total of 
900,000 short tons. Palm oil exports were 


also high in that year, amounting to 
300,000 tons in a world total of 525,000 
tons. Germany and the United King- 
dom were the principal destinations of 
these African exports of both products. 
Nigeria supplied 50 percent of the total 
African exports of palm kernels and 60 
percent of the palm oil. 

The following table shows the exports 
of palm kernels and palm oil from Africa 
in 1936, noting the leading countries of 
destination from the principal exporting 
areas: 


Exports from Africa in 1936 


{In thousands of short tons] 



































Palm kernels Palm oil 
Sear | Principal countries of destination Principal! countries of destination 
Total |_ eet Ee Ss Total 
tity | Quan- | “tity” Q 
tity uan- ity uan- 
| Country tity Country tity 
| 
British: 
Nigeria _...-. 7 ‘ 408 | Geemas. ... «= --=~<... 191.5 oe eee 113.0 
a 156.0 COR. . . onc cciiccdas 22.8 
Netherlands . .-..-....-- 54.7 
Sierra Leone 95 | Germany --..- aco 37.5 1 cece sll nti eatin 
United Kingdom.._-...| 28.8 
Netherlands. ---._- “=| 24.1 
Gold Coast. _. a BR ick bedadlamatitdans Fen, SE Beene: Sete SS mm es 
Gambia___-- } j SR SE ee. PES pat snes] ect toss csi bch cans oo dherh la ncte Grin sins bse 
Belgian Congo oes 102 | Belgium 82.5 fs. aes 20. 6 
| Germany ae ) 2 ee United States_..-...._.. 17.6 
| ee FED 13.4 
| | 
French: | 
West Africa! “at re i} 73.6 it eee... Se 30.0 
EI aria iiiacic cman | 10.0 
Cameroun... .. see mee i a tas iis ok Sui tidie ees owed 
Equatorial Africa el 2 t.. ; Es ee | Ee ee Renmark! 15a 
Togoland __. bat ait eee ea re OS Oe hi sid penindinijadircnnc.co cee hee 
Portuguese: } 
Guinea __- — a ey a! saad i) SLA 
Angola. ..... | 4 RGR BEES IS FAK | lies aindbaicoi |g SRE POeaE. SENS 
i 




















! Dahomey supplied 83, 000 tons of palm kernels and 28, 000 tons of palm oil, 


Source.—Imperial Economic Committee, London. 


._# 


Boiling palm oil at a 





village in Nigeria. 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Italian Wartime Economy 


Part I—General Survey 


No sudden economic or financial dislo- 
cations occurred upon Italy’s entrance 
into the war as an active belligerent in 
June 1940. Centralized control of com- 
merce and industry had been a basic char- 
acteristic of the Fascist State for many 
years and the country had been on a 
semimilitary footing since the Ethiopian 
campaign of 1935-36. 


Since the outbreak of the present war 
many drastic measures similar to those 
in effect in the countries actually at war, 
such as compulsory declaration of private 
stocks of several metals and a skeleton 
system of rationing readily capable of ex- 
tension to all the principal foodstuffs, had 
likewise been operating in Italy. Never- 
theless, definite participation in the war 
did introduce new elements into the sit- 
uation, which were ultimately to have a 
far-reaching influence on Italian eco- 
nomic life. Most serious of these was the 
cutting off of oversea trade, aggravating 
the scarcity of such raw materials as cot- 
ton, wool, petroleum, scrap iron, rubber, 
copper, and nickel. Moreover, Germany 


became practically the sole source of 
coal—the largest single item of import 
into Italy—and the necessity of import- 
ing 1,000,000 tons a month by rail 


Italian steel plants are increasingly dependent upon Germany for materials. 


strained transportation facilities to the 
utmost. 


Industrial activity, which had reached 
a long-term record in 1939 (about 23 per- 
cent above the base year 1928), rose to 
even higher levels in 1940 under the stim- 
ulation of Government orders for war 
materials. This accelerated tempo of in- 
dustry, especially in view of the large 
number of workers called into the Army, 
practically eliminated the unemployment 
problem. 

Living conditions, however, steadily de- 
teriorated with the marked and persistent 
rise in prices and the sharp curtailment 
of consumption of some of the leading 
articles of family diet necessitated by the 
unbalanced nature of Italy’s food produc- 
tion (for instance, the deficiency in fats 
and meats). Also, shipments to Germany 
of food items of which Italy produces a 
surplus over normal needs apparently 
tended to hamper their substitution for 
the deficit products. 

On the financial side also there was an 
absence of dramatic repercussions to the 
declaration of war, such as moratoriums, 
runs on banks, or closing of security mar- 
kets. Heavy deficits in the State budget 
had been the rule since the Ethiopian war, 
the new taxes introduced were mainly of 
the “token” variety to demonstrate the 
inseparability of civilians from soldiers in 
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prosecution of the war, and no serious 
effort was made to finance a substantia] 
part of the cost of the war out of current 
income. 

Expenditures of nearly 100,000,000,000 
lire in the 1940-41 fiscal year, however, 
were equivalent to four-fifths of the esti- 
mated national income. The temporary 
financing of these enormous expenditures 
has apparently been well within the pow- 
ers of a totalitarian government with 
virtually the entire savings of the popu- 
lation at its call, but the rapidly mount- 
ing public debt, with its serious implica- 
tions of inflation and social maladjust- 
ment, would seem to rank with the in- 
adequacy of raw materials among the 
gravest problems confronting Italian 
economy. 


Developments in the Pre- 
Belligerency Period 


For Italy, the period since the bhe- 
ginning of the European war divides it- 
self naturally into two parts: the 9 
months of prebelligerency, up to June 
10, 1940, and the subsequent period of ac- 
tual warfare. 

Following the outbreak of the war, 
after a brief interval of uncertainty and 
hesitation marked by temporary inter- 
ruption of shipping schedules and delays 
attendant on blockade inspection meas- 
ures, economic optimism gained the as- 
cendant, founded on the outwardly 
vigorous aspect of current business and 
on speculative hopes aroused by the war. 
National industry was heavily engaged 
on Government orders for war materials, 
company profits were correspondingly 
ample, employment was widespread, and 
money was changing hands with consid- 
erable freedom. 

Moreover, Italian shipping had been 
enjoying a highly profitable traffic in re- 
patriating the great number of persons 
hastily leaving Europe because of war 
conditions and in taking advantage of 
the suspension of competitive ocean 
freight services under flags of the bellig- 
erents. Italian ports were tending to 
become the main entrepots for the trans- 
Atlantic commerce of southeastern 
Europe. War orders from belligerent 
countries made their appearance, more 
imposing ones were expected, and busi- 
ness sentiment was visibly stirred with 
the hope that from this source would 


soon develop a period of truly exceptional ° 


prosperity. This was predicated, of 
course, on the assumption that Italy was 
to stand aloof from the war. 

Early enthusiasm was_ short-lived, 
however, partly because it was soon rec- 
ognized that Italy’s restricted supplies of 
raw materials, already stretched to the 
limit to meet national requirements, pre- 
cluded any prompt or extensive exploita- 
tion of foreign war orders, and partly 
because expectations that Italy would ab- 
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stain from the conflict rapidly waned. 
By midspring general disillusionment on 
these scores had replaced the earlier op- 
timism, while a growing dislocation of 
price levels and uncertainty as to con- 
tinued availability of sufficient raw ma- 
terials to meet even domestic industrial 
requirements further clouded the picture. 


Price Dislocations and Wage 
Increases 


The Government’s comprehensive sys- 
tem of central control of prices had been 
only partially effective, and the cost of 
living, starting its major ascent with the 
beginning of the European war, had by 
the spring of 1940 reached a level incom- 
patible with the purchasing power of the 
working classes. In consequence, one of 
the first economic measures during the 
early months of the year was the grant- 
ing of a flat 10- to 15-percent increase 
in salaries and wages, easily effected by 
means of the State’s power through the 
corporative set-up to control labor con- 
tracts. The wage adjustment, however, 
proved only a palliative to the problem 
of advancing prices, a problem which has 
persisted to date as one of the most dis- 
turbing elements in the economic situa- 
tion. 


Threatened Coal Famine 


Among raw materials in which Italy is 
deficient, coal became a subject for im- 
mediate concern. Constituting year by 
year the largest item by value in Italy’s 
import trade, coal determines the very 
existence of a very large part of Italian 
industry. 

This problem became acute when 
Great Britain took steps to cut off fur- 
ther sea shipments from Germany. 
Negotiations with Germany resulted in 
an agreement to supply by rail practi- 
cally all Italy’s requirements of imported 
coal, .amounting to approximately 
1,000,000 tons monthly. 


Finances 


Throughout this period demand for 
other key materials—notably cotton, 
wool, leather, rubber, and metals—to re- 
plenish supplies required to maintain 
current manufacturing activity and to 
build up stocks against the eventuality of 
war was extraordinary. As these sup- 
plies could not be obtained rapidly 
enough through normal commercial 
transactions, the Government let down 
the foreign-exchange bars by allowing 
importers in authorized cases to bid up 
the lira rates for dollars with which to 
buy the especially needed products. In 
the “special deals” allowed during this 
period, importers commonly paid from 30 
to 40 lire to the dollar and in some cases 
even more, while the official rate was only 
19.8. The effect on the prestige of the 
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What was the effect of the war on pre-belligerent Italian 
economy ... How had Italy's economy been conditioned 


for actual participation? 


lira was of course demoralizing, but in 
the haste to stimulate imports orthodoxy 
in financial procedure was admittedly 
left in abeyance. 

In similar manner, traditional Italian 
policy of protecting the gold reserve at 
every cost was abandoned. In the period 
leading up to Italy’s declaration of war 
an important, though unstated, portion 
of the Bank of Italy’s reserve had been 
exported for the purpose of building up 
toreigii balances and _ speeding up 
imports. 

Statistics are not available on Italy’s 
trade for this period, but it was common 
knowledge that up to the time of Italy’s 
involvement a stimulated and selective 
import movement was in progress. This 
movement served temporarily to fill cer- 
tain gaps, but whatever promise it offered 
for the accumulation of stocks to meet 
longer-term requirements was cut short 
by the early declaration of war. 


The War Pertod 


The first visible repercussions of the 
declaration of war on Italian economic 
life were not in proportion to the serious- 
ness of the event as the public had al- 
ready been schooled to international 
crises by the events of 1938 and 1939. 
The concurrent collapse of France re- 
moved for the time being the necessity of 
large-scale massing of troops, with the 
heavy congestion of traffic and exhaus- 
tive drains on national resources. Fol- 
lowing this collapse, the current centers 
of combat were rather remote from the 


Italy supplies Germany with fruits and fresh vegetables. 


Italian Peninsula. Psychologically, the 
shock of war was tempered during this 
lull by the widely held belief that the war 
would be over by September. 


Price Blocking and War Taxes 


In its first war measures, Italy was 
spared the task of improvising economic 
controls, since a full-grown set-up of 
such controls, affecting practically every 
important phase of commerce, industry, 
and finance had long existed as a basic 
feature of totalitarian administrative 
machinery. In the wartime operation of 
these controls, one of the problems im- 
mediately engaging the Government’s at- 
tention was that of preventing or re- 
tarding a run-away rise in prices. 

To this end a decree was published at 
the end of July prohibiting increases in 
the maximum prices (as of July 30) fixed 
by the appropriate price control authori- 
ties as regards a wide variety of com- 
modities, water, gas, electric current, and 
transportation services, and freezing 
rents and wages and salaries paid under 
collective wage agreements up to March 
31,1941. Also, partly with this same pur- 
pose of impeding price increases, the Gov- 
ernment took simultaneous measures 
curtailing spending power by establish- 
ing heavy taxes on war profits and in- 
creasing existing taxes on the incomes of 
all classes. 

The basic “Law of War” which had 
been published as Royal Decree No. 1415 
in the Official Gazette of September 25, 
1938, was put into effect by Decree-Law 
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The Trade Agreement With Argentina 


H. P. Maccowan 
Department of Commerce 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
signed at Buenos Aires on October 14 be- 
tween the United States and Argentina 
has a significance far beyond the im- 
mediate and prospective tariff advan- 
tages accorded each other by the sig- 
natory countries under the terms of the 
accord. TheSe two leaders among the 
trading nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere have formally attested to their 
belief in and adherence to the liberal 
principles in international trade which 
are the cornerstone of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program and which 
find their most articulate expression in 
the unconditional most-favored-nation 
policy. 


Extra-Economic Significance 


This agreement, the twelfth to be con- 
cluded with another American republic, 
though commercially practical in direct 
objective and achievement, cannot fail 
to hold a deeper meaning in this period 
of international stress. Political and 
economic relationships between nations 
can no longer be disassociated, and this 
drawing together of the commercial and 
industrial interests of the United States 
and Argentina surely implies a rap- 
prochement between the peoples of the 
two Republics in more basic things—in 
their conception of democracy, in their 
definition of freedom, and in their 
understanding of equality among 
nations. 

The conclusion of this Agreement is a 
major accomplishment in the develop- 
ment of inter-American solidarity. The 
views of Argentine statesmen and the 
opinions of Argentine editors exert a 
profound influence on public thinking 
throughout the Americas, and their ad- 
vocacy and support of this accord lends 
encouragement to those who are working 
to build a solid and enduring Western 
Hemisphere front. 

Secretary Hull in his statement on the 
occasion of the signing of the Agreement 
said in part, “Close cooperation between 
Argentina and the United States is espe- 
cially important at a time when the very 
existence of the nations of this hemi- 
sphere may depend upon presenting a 
united front to the forces of aggression.” 

When the Agreement is considered 
from this point of view it becomes, not 
an isolated commercial arrangement, but 
one of the many threads being woven 
into a fabric of inter-American friend- 
ship and confidence. One day the press 
announces a hemisphere exchange of 


students, teachers, or journalists, another 
the visit of a South American military 
or naval mission, and still another, a 
loan for public works, a program for the 
purchase of strategic minerals, an inter- 
national commodity marketing accord, or 
a plan for financing a factory construc- 
tion project. On October 14th it was a 
trade agreement with Argentina. 
Twelve of our southern neighbors are 
now linked to us by trade agreements, 
and negotiations with two others are in 
progress. The countries, in the order of 
signature, are: Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, 
Colombia, Honduras, Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, and Argentina. Chile and 
Uruguay are the two other republics with 
which we are negotiating, and it has 
been announced that preliminary discus- 
sions with Mexico have been undertaken. 
That still other negotiations are ex- 
pected is indicated by the remarks of 
Under Secretary of State Welles at the 
recent twenty-eighth Annual National 
Foreign Trade Convention in New York 
City. Mr. Welles said, “There is also 
need for additional trade agreements 
which will help during the emergency, 
and which will assist in establishing a 
sound foundation for international trade 
after the war. Your Government in- 
tends to go forward with this program.” 
The bringing to a successful conclu- 
sion of these negotiations indicates the 
persistent refusal of both Governments 
to be disheartened by temporary set- 
backs. Looking beyond the immediate 
impasse, they refused to accept failure. 
Salvaging from each series of broken-off 
discussions a nucleus of common thought 
which could serve as the basis for an- 
other attempt, the statesmen of the 
United States and Argentina have per- 
severed for the better part of a decade 
in their efforts to reach an agreement on 
commercial policy, in spite of the major 
obstacles presented by the similarity in 
their economies, the likeness of their 


commodity surplus problems, and the 
dislocation in international exchange 
procedure. 


The men of the Government agencies 
charged with the planning and negotiat- 
ing of the Agreement, many of whom 
have been collaborating almost continu- 
ously for several years, and several of 
whom were drafted for National Defense 
assignments before the agreement was 
finally concluded, have made a definite 
and positive contribution to the fulfill- 
ment of American foreign policy. They 
must feel a deep sense of satisfaction and 
reward at the President’s words of com- 
mendation. Mr. Roosevelt, in his mes- 
sage to Dr. Ramon Castillo, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Argentine Nation, in the Ex- 


ercise of the Executive Power, on the 
cecasion of the signing of the Agreement 
said in part: 

“The representatives of our two nations 
who have cooperated in the negotiation 
of this agreement are to be congratulated 
on this achievement in the cause of lib- 
eral principles of international trade con- 
ducted on the basis of fair dealing, equal- 
ity of treatment, and mutual benefit. It 
is an outstanding contribution to the 
economic welfare of our two countries 
and to the reconstruction of peaceful and 
profitable trade in the Americas and 
throughout the world.” 

Critics of the agreement should in fair- 
ness consider it as a whole, and not con- 
demn the entire effort offhand for some 
feature which does not entirely meet 
their views and which directly affects 
their individual interests. The agreement 
represents a sincere attempt by the two 
countries to improve their commercial 
relations in spite of numerous obstacles 
and it does accomplish a definite advance 
in this direction. 

It was in this vein that Vice President 
Castillo commented on the agreement 
shortly after its signature: 

“Not all of our problems and needs 
have been resolved, but the interest and 
good will which have prevailed on both 
sides during these negotiations and the 
solid base which certainly is represented 
in the agreement that has been reached 
permit us to view with increasing interest 
and justified optimism the possibilities of 
a market potentially capable of solving all 
the problems of our production. 

“This agreement is one step forward 
toward the work of natural collaboration 
which two countries such as ours of such 
similar political principles and constitu- 
tional forms are called to perform.” 

There is no reason why this first step 
should not be followed by others—for ex- 
ample, by revisions or supplementary 
agreements, as occasion demands and op- 
portunity offers. In fact, the normal ex- 
pectation would be for a gradual exten- 
sion of the agreement’s scope by these 
means, as has occurred in our trade 
agreement relations with Canada. More- 
over, this agreement contains a new pro- 
vision for the establishment of a Mixed 
Commission for consultation on matters 
pertaining to the agreement and its oper- 
ation. 

Article XII of the General Provisions 
in its second paragraph provides, “The 
governments of the two countries agree 
to consult together to the fullest possible 
extent in regard to all matters affecting 
the operation of the present agreement. 
In order to facilitate such consultation, 
a Commission consisting of representa- 
tives of each government shall be estab- 
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lished to study the operation of the agree- 
ment, to make recommendations regard- 
ing the fulfillment of the provisions of 
the agreement, and to consider such 
other matters as may be submitted to it 
py the two governments.” 


History of Negotiations 


The history of the Argentine trade 
agreement negotiations begins with the 
announcement by President Roosevelt in 
December 1936, at Buenos Aires, that he 
would instruct the appropriate agencies 
of the United States Government to un- 
dertake studies to determine whether 
there existed a basis for an agreement. 
The announcement was made on the eve 
of the President’s departure from Argen- 
tina, where he had attended the Inter- 
American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace, which assembled at 
Buenos Aires on December 1, 1936. 

These instructions to the interdepart- 
mental trade agreements organizations 
were translated without loss of time into 
a series of interdepartmental studies of 
commercial relations between the two 
countries. It is not quite exact, however, 
to consider these studies as originating 
at this time, since earlier investigations 
had been started in 1933 as a part of a 
general program for examining our com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries 
and determining the extent to which our 
foreign trade was being obstructed by 
tariff and other trade barriers. There 
had also been exploratory conversations 
between the two Governments during 
this earlier period, but these never 
reached the point of any public or official 
announcement. 

The Trade Agreements Act was not 
approved by the President until June 12, 
1934, so that actual trade-agreement 
studies could not have started until about 
that time. More recent negotiations 
were undertaken under the authority of 
the subsequent 3-year extensions of the 
act approved on March 1, 1937, and April 
12, 1940, the last of which extends the 
act’s provisions to June 12, 1943. 

The first announcement of intention 
to negotiate a trade agreement was is- 
sued on August 23, 1939. The public 
hearings were opened on October 16, 
1939, and actual negotiations began in 
Buenos Aires several weeks later. The 
negotiators continued their talks through 
December, but in spite of sincere efforts 
by both Governments to reach an agree- 
ment, this proved impossible, and to the 
regret of all concerned, and in the friend- 
liest of spirit, the negotiations were 
terminated on January 8, 1940. 

The announcement to launch the ne- 
gotiations which culminated in the re- 
cent signature was issued on May 13, 
1941, followed by a supplementary an- 
nouncement on June 6, 1941. This last 
was required by the addition of certain 
secondary products to the list of prod- 
ucts subject to possible tariff concessions 
by the United States. The public hear- 
ings were opened on June 23, 1941, and 
negotiations were conducted at Buenos 
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Aires through the summer. On October 
14, 1941, the agreement was signed by 
Ambassador Norman Armour for the 
United States, and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Don Enrique Ruiz Guinaza, 
for Argentina. 


Economic Implications 


The broad implications of the agree- 
ment, important as they are, should not 
be permitted to detract from its prac- 
tical accomplishments. In his statement 
to the press on the occasion of the sign- 
ing of the agreement, Secretary Hull 
said in part, 

“Like other agreements concluded un- 
der the authority of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the purpose of this agreement 
is to promote the prosperity of both par- 
ticipants by promoting their trade with 
each other. 


“But under present conditions the 
agreement has a special significance and 
importance. This concrete evidence of 
the desire of each country to help the 
other in the economic field will inevita- 
bly promote cooperation between them in 
other respects.” 

From the point of view of the foreign 
trader, the potential importance of the 
agreement is indicated by the annual 
flow of trade between the signatory coun-. 
tries. In 1940 the total exchange of com- 
modities exceeded $190,000,000. Exports 
from the United States to Argentina in 
1940 were valued at nearly $107,000,000, 
and trade in the opposite direction, at 
over $83,000,000. The export total rep- 
resented a 50-percent increase over the 
1939 movement and a record for the past 
decade. The import total was 35 per- 
cent above the 1939 figure and, except 
for 1937, when the United States, be- 
cause of a drought, made heavy pur- 
chases of Argentine corn and other sta- 
ples, also constituted a record for the 
decade 1931-40. 

The marked gains in United States- 
Argentina trade during 1940 may be at- 
tributed largely to Argentina’s loss of 
European markets and sources of supply. 
Our exports to Argentina in 1941 are run- 
ning somewhat behind those of the pre- 
ceding year, totaling nearly $47,000,000 
in the first 7 months. Our imports, how- 
ever, are running far ahead of the 1949 
level, and in the first 7 months were 
valued at nearly $96,000,000, or more 
than for the full year 1940. 

In 1940, Argentina was our sixth most 
important overseas market, outranked 
only by the United Kingdom, Canada, 
France, Japan, and Brazil. As a sup- 
plier, Argentina held eleventh place, but 
recent increases in imports may well re- 
sult in sixth place ranking for 1941. The 
United States supplied about 17 percent 
of Argentina’s imports in 1939, and 29 
percent in 1940. We purchased 12 per- 
cent of Argentina’s exports in 1939, and 
174% percent in 1940. The American 
share of the import trade during the 
first 7 months of 1941 was 27 percent and 
in the same period our purchases of 
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Argentine products represented 36 per- 
cent of their shipments to all countries. 

This agreement, though differing in 
some respects from others negotiated un- 
der the Trade Agreements Act, retains 
the general form of its predecessors with 
three main parts: Concessions Obtained 
from Argentina (schedule I) , Concessions 
Granted by the United States (schedules 
II and III), and the General Provisions. 
It will go into effect provisionally on No- 
vember 15, 1941, and will enter into full 
force 30 days after exchange of the in- 
strument of ratification of the Argentine 
Government and the proclamation of the 
agreement by the President of the United 
States. It has an initial term of 3 years, 
but may continue in force indefinitely. 

Existing abnormal conditions affecting 
international trade are largely respon- 
sible for certain special provisions in this 
agreement which have not appeared in 
earlier agreements. It provides for con- 
sultation regarding all matters affecting 
the operation of the agreement through 
the medium of a mixed commission con- 
sisting of representatives of each Govern- 
ment. It also contains a separate sched- 
ule of concessions (schedule III) granted 
by the United States to Argentina on a 
list of products (principally wines and 
liqueurs, Italian-type cheeses, macaroni 
and similar products, and sunflower oil) 
in respect of which previous principal 
sources of supply are curtailed because of 
the war, and which accordingly are made 
subject to modification or termination by 
the United States on 6 months’ notice at 
any time after the termination of hostili- 
ties between the United Kingdom and 
Germany. 


Argentine Concessions 


The tariff concessions obtained from 
Argentina and enumerated in schedule I 
are also subject to a special provision. A 
specified proportion of duty reductions 
do not become effective until Argentine 
customs receipts from import duties ex- 
ceed 270,000,000 paper pesos in a calendar 
year. This figure of 270,000,000 paper 
pesos approximates average annual cus- 
toms receipts in the 10-year period 
1931-40. Receipts during the last five 
years, in millions of pesos, were: 260 in 
1936; 342 in 1937; 320 in 1938; 270 in 
1939; and 230 in 1940. 

The tariff advantages obtained from 
Argentina in schedule I benefit a long 
list of American industrial and agricul- 
tural products. The concessions affect 
127 Argentine tariff items. In the case of 
39 tariff items, duties were reduced and 
the duties provided under 88 items were 
bound against increase for the life of the 
agreement. In addition, the mainte- 
nance of several classification and valu- 
ation provisions was assured. 

Exports to Argentina in 1939 of prod- 
ucts subject to concessions were valued 
at $33,000,000, or 47 percent of total 
shipments. The coverage on the basis of 
1940 trade was $32,000,000, or just over 30 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Organization Committees to 
Control Industries and Trade in Speci- 
fied Products Formed.—Additional or- 
ganization committees to control the fol- 
lowing industries, as well as trade in the 
products specified, have been formed in 
Algeria by orders issued from May to 
August 1941 and published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria during those months: 

The entire metallurgical industry; the 
clock, optical, and fine-metal and art- 
wares industries and trade therein; road 
transportation; industry and trade in 
electric and radio-electric materials; in- 
dustry and trade in automobiles and 
motorcycles; trade in combustible liquids, 
lubricants, and other petroleum deriva- 
tives; and industry and trade in construc- 
tion materials. 

Dried Vegetables, Wood, Alfa Grass, 
Cork, and Footwear: Production and 
Trade-Control Committees Established.* 

Condensed Milk, Dried Vegetables, 
Sauerkraut, Beets, and Chicory: Exempt- 
ed from Import Taz.* 

Dried Figs and Fig Products: Export 
Standards Revised.* 

Semolina and Wheat Flour: Extraction 
Ratios and Special Tax Revised.* 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


Tin exports for August declined to the 
low figure of 2,422 metric tons—lowest 
for any month during the past year. 
The national holidays, which fell on 


August 6, 7, and 8, and inadequate sup- 
plies of railway cars were factors in the 
decline. 


Exports during September are 
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expected to be larger, but the shortage of 
transportation facilities makes it doubt- 
ful that they will compensate for August. 
Exports of other minerals, including anti- 
mony, copper, silver, and gold, were also 
unusually low, but shipments of lead and 
tungsten were above those for the pre- 
ceding month. 

Statistics of Bolivian imports during 
the first 6 months of 1941 show a total 
value of 32,051,130 bolivianos (of 18 
pence) or about 3 percent less than the 
value of imports during the same period 
of 1940. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—A decree provid- 
ing an exchange rate of 43 bolivianos to 
the dollar has received the approval of 
the Government; the decree has not yet 
been issued, however. The mining in- 
terests complained of the increased costs 
of operation to which they would be sub- 
jected if the new rate were decreed, but, 
after a compromise had been reached by 
the terms of which a compensatory 
downward adjustment in mineral export 
taxes is to be made, their objections were 
withdrawn. 

The foreign-exchange situation re- 
mains easy, with little doubt of the Gov- 
ernment’s present ability to maintain the 
new boliviano-dollar rate, whenever the 
decision to promulgate the decree may 
be made. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—No improvement 
occurred during the week ended October 
4 in the exchange market, which has 
been hit by the shortage of coffee and 
cotton export bills resulting from (1) 
controversy over quotas for the new coffee 
year and (2) the recent cotton export 
subsidy of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Transfers of profits and dividends of 
foreign companies for 1940 will be com- 
pleted shortly. Some transfers are now 
being authorized for profits and divi- 
dends for 1941. 


UNITED WE STAND 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rayon and Cotton Yarns: Exportation 
Prohibited Except Under License.—Ex.- 
portation of rayon and cotton yarns has 
been prohibited except under license 
from the Brazilian Committee for De. 
fense of the National Economy, accord- 
ing to a resolution of that committee 
published September 25, 1941. Licenses 
for export will be granted only when, at 
the discretion of the Committee, domestic 
stocks and production are considered 
sufficient to meet local requirements, 
The purpose of the present measure is to 
insure a regular supply of yarns for the 
domestic weaving industry. 


British West Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jamaica Import Prohibitions and Re- 
strictions Extended to Considerable List 
of Products.—Lists of articles for which 
import licenses are not to be granted, or 
which will be granted on a limited quota 
basis only, were announced on August 
16, 1941, by the import contro] authority 
in Jamaica. These import restrictions 
are in accordance with the general policy 
throughout the colonies of restricting im- 
portation of unnecessary articles and re- 
ducing consumption of imported goods: 
they were issued shortly after a confer- 
ence of representatives of the British 
West Indian colonies held in Kingston. 
The import prohibitions do not apply to 
goods produced or manufactured in and 
imported directly from the British West 
Indian colonies, including British 
Guiana, British Honduras, the Bahamas, 
and Bermuda. 

Importation of Other British West 
Indies Products Exempt From St. Vincent 
License Requirement.—Products and 
manufactures of the other British West 
Indies, British Honduras, and British 
Guiana may be imported into St. Vincent 
without an import license such as is re- 
quired for goods imported from all other 
sources, according to the St. Vincent 
Government Gazette, September 2, 1941. 

Motor Vehicles: St. Vincent Purchase 
and Sale Made Subject to Permit.* 
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Burma 


Transport and Communication 


Earnings of Railways Continue to 
Mount.—Approximate earnings of the 
Burma Railways for May 1941 amounted 
to 4,768,000 rupees, compared with 3,569,- 
000 for May 1940. Earnings for April 
and May, the first 2 months of the 
1941-42 fiscal year, were 9,790,000 rupees, 
compared with 17,251,000 for the first 2 
months of the 1940-41 fiscal year. 
Freight receipts for May 1941 reached 
3,561,000 rupees, against 2,465,000 in May 
1940. Passenger receipts were 1,168,000 
rupees, against 1,042,000 rupees. Miscel- 
laneous receipts decreased from 62,000 
rupees in May 1940 to 39,000 in 1941. 

For April and May 1941, freight re- 
ceipts totalled 7,318,000 rupees, against 
5,005,000 for the comparable period of 
1940. Passenger receipts were 2,388,000 
rupees, compared with 2,099,000 for April 
and May 1940; while miscellaneous re- 
ceipts decreased from 147,000 rupees for 
the first 2 months of the 1940-41 fiscal 
year to 84,000 in 1941-42. 

Extensive Air-Mail Service Reestab- 
lished —Air mail from Burma to the 
United Kingdom will again be accepted, 
according to a Burma Posts and Tele- 
graphs press release published in the 
Rangoon Gazette on June 23, 1941. 
Since the British Overseas Airways serv- 
ice beyond Egypt has been resumed, air 
mail to South and East Africa, certain 
countries in Europe, the United Kingdom 
and beyond via Durban, Union of South 
Africa, will be accepted as usual. 

State Air Service Between Burma and 
India Proposed—A proposal from the 
Government of India to establish an air 
service between Calcutta and Rangoon 
is under consideration, says the Govern- 
ment of Burma, replying to a representa- 
tion by the Burma Chamber of Com- 
merce that the present service is inade- 
quate. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foods, Feeds, Clothing, and Footwear: 
Importation, Erportation, and Other Op- 
erations or Handling Subject to License 
from Wartime Prices and Trade Board.— 
Licenses from the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board are required to be obtained, 
through the Director of Licensing, for im- 
porting, exporting, and otherwise dealing 
in or handling food products, aerated or 
mineral waters, mill feeds, feeds for live- 
stock or poultry, clothing, headwear, yarn 
or cloth of cotton, linen, wool, silk or 
rayon, wool or cotton blankets, fur goods, 
hosiery, footwear, and boot or shoe find- 
ings, according to an order of the Cana- 
dian Wartime Prices and Trade Board of 
October 1, 1941, published in the Canada 
Gazette of October 11, Ottawa. 

The order is effective from October 4, 
1941, except as indicated below, and ap- 
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plies to manufacturers, processors, blend- 
ers, packers, importers, exporters, whole- 
Salers, jobbers, retailers, manufacturers’ 
agents, brokers, commission merchants, 
auctioneers, warehouse operators, cold- 
storage-plant operators, and cooperative 
buying, marketing, or selling organiza- 
tions. It also applies to producers who 
buy and sell the products of others; 
drovers, hucksters, or other persons who 
buy the products of agriculture for resale; 
customs tailors, shoe-repair-shop opera- 
tors, public eating-place operators, or 
other dealers who buy, sell, store, ship, 
transport, distribute, or otherwise deal in 
the products specified. 


Licenses are to be issued semiannually 
and to terminate on the last day of March 
or September. 


Effective from December 1, 1941, no 
person named above shall sell to any per- 
son for resale any of the commodities 
mentioned unless both hold licenses from 
the Board, and unless the number of each 
is marked on the sales slip, invoice, or 
other document recording the sale. Li- 
censes are also required for the storage of 
any of the above products in warehouses 
or cold-storage plants or for their release 
from such establishments, and documents 
must bear the license numbers. 


The new order does not apply to any 
farmer, gardener, livestock, or poultry 
producer, or fisherman, except when the 
specified commodities are purchased by 
him for resale, 


Refrigerators, Electric Washing Ma- 
chines, Stoves, Radios, and Vacuum 
Cleaners: Production Curtailed by Con- 
troller of Supplies—Canadian manufac- 
turers of refrigerators, electrically oper- 
ated washing machines, stoves, radios, 
and vaccum cleaners (for both domestic 
and commercial use) are required to cut 
their production and factory sales of these 
goods, in each month beginning October 
1, 1941, by 25 percent of the correspond- 
ing month in 1940, under an order issued 
by the Canadian Controller of Supplies on 
October 1, Ottawa. 


Manufacturers of the above products 
are instructed to file with the Controller 
of Supplies by October 15, 1941, state- 
ments showing the number and factory 
selling price of units classified by types 
which the manufacturer produced in each 
month of 1940, as well as of those on hand 
on September 30, 1941. On or before No- 
vember 15, and monthly thereafter by 
the 15th day of each month, similar state- 
ments must be supplied as to the types 
on hand at the end of the preceding 
month, the number of units produced, and 
the number sold during the preceding 
month. 


The purpose of the order is to conserve 
steel, metals, and other materials for war 
purposes. It will also curtail consumer 
spending and reduce the amount of 
United States dollar exchange used for 
the importation of parts and materials 
from the United States. 


The War Exchange Conservation Act 
of December 1940 prohibited importation 
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of the above products, but parts were 
not included in the prohibition. 

[Silk, rubber, and cork have previously been 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Controller 
of Supplies. See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for September 6 and October 4, 1941, for pre- 
vious announcements with regard to silk and 
rubber. From September 17, 1941, commer- 
cial cork, including cork wood in a natural or 
semiprocessed state, has been included in the 
list of “supplies” under the jurisdiction of 
the above Controller.] 

Green Peas: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Canceled in All Canada.* 

Canada Grants Most-Favored-Foreign- 
Nation Treatment to Chile in Exchange 
for Reciprocal Concession.—A Canadian 
order in council effective October 15, 1941, 
grants  most-favored-foreign-nation 
treatment to goods the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of Chile when conveyed 
without transshipment into a sea, lake, 
or river port of Canada, or from a port 
of a country entitled to tariff concessions 
in Canada, according to Canadian Cus- 
toms Memorandum Series D No. 48 of 
October 9, Ottawa. 


The trade agreement between Canada 
and Chile granting reciproca! tariff con- 
cessions, signed at Santiago on September 
10, 1941, is to come into force upon ex- 
change of ratifications. In the mean- 
time the provisions of the agreement are 
made effective provisionally for a period 
of 1 year from October 15, 1941. After 
ratification it will continue in force for 
2 years and thereafter be automatically 
extended from year to year subject to 
6 months’ notice by either Government 
of intention to terminate the agreement. 
The provisions of the agreement do not 
apply to present or future concessions 
granted by Chile to Argentina, Brazil, or 
Peru, or by Canada to other parts of the 
British Empire. 

Trading With Syria and Lebanon No 
Longer Prohibited—Canada permits 
trading with Syria and Lebanon, effective 
September 15, 1941, as these countries are 
no longer considered to be proscribed 
territory under the provisions of the 
Canadian trading-with-the-enemy regu- 
lations, according to Customs Memo- 
randum WM No. 1 (second revision), 
Supplement No. 13, of September 26, 
Ottawa.* 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Alcoholic Beverages and Cigars: 
Import Duties Increased.—Import duties 
on spirits, wine, beer, and cigars have 
been increased in Ceylon, effective July 
22, 1941, according to a report of August 
2, from Colombo.* 

Prohibition on Specified Products Ex- 
tended to Imports from All Sources— 
The import prohibition in Ceylon on 
certain commodities of non-Empire or 
Canadian origin has been extended to 
similar goods of Empire origin, according 
to a report from Colombo. 

This total prohibition became effective 
on goods shipped August 14, 1941, or 
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later. Among the articles affected are: 
Aerated and mineral waters, cakes, cider, 
cream, frozen fish, salt, excluding rock 
salt, liqueurs, rum, tinned soups, precious, 
semiprecious, and imitation 
wooden furniture, carpets, handkerchie/s, 
scarfs, etc., of silk, rayon, wool and mixed 
materials, coir manufactures, 
other than rubber, certain manufactures 
of paper and cardboard, fireworks, 
matches, lacquered wares, etc., and arti- 
cles of solid gold, platinum, or silver, in- 
cluding mounted brushes, mirrors, pens 
and pencils, but not including jewelers’ 
gold or silver wire and thread. 

Rice: Importation Subject to Purchase 
of Specified Quantities of Ceylon Rice.* 

Licenses Required for Additional Prod- 
ucts Exported to Foreign Countries.— 
Exportation or reexportation of the fol- 
lowing additional products to foreign 
countries has been made subject to ex- 
port license in Ceylon, by a notice pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Ceylon Gov- 


Diamonds and other precious stones, 
articles of platinum or gold (not includ- 
ing coin or bullion), watches with cases 
of precious metal, postage stamps of 
philatelic interest, fur skins and goods 
manufactured wholly or mainly of fur 
skins, works of art and antiques. 

{All goods exported to the United States 
and certain other countries are subject to 


See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy of December 16, 1939.] 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


September wholesale and retail trade 
in Chile was decidedly brisk, and mining 
and manufacturing production main- 
tained previous gains, but business cir- 
cles showed some nervousness because of 
the uncertain outlook. Available stocks 
will permit continuous operations for 
only a limited period, and complaints of 
shortages in some lines, 
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metals, are increasing. As few of the re- 
quired industrial materials are produced 
locally, any tightening of the United 
States priority and export-control re- 
strictions resulting in a marked curtail- 
ment of the volume of supplies available 
to Chile will make inevitable a sharp drop 
in manufacturing and construction activ- 
ities. Many finished goods, of which 
there is little or no domestic production, 
are in a Similar position. Dealers are at- 
tempting to replenish their stocks but are 
finding it difficult to obtain any satisfac- 
tory assurances regarding either deliv- 
eries or prices. 

Internally there is some apprehension 
that the incipient inflation which has 
been under way for some time will get ou! 
of control. Continued wage and salary 
increases have not been accompanied by 
increased individual output, and to high- 
er taxes for financing public works have 
been added larger contributions for social 
benefits. Money circulation has _in- 
creased as the supply of goods lags and 
their cost of production increases. Prices 
and the cost of living show a sharp rise; 
the working classes believe that they 
have already lost most of the benefits 
they expected to enjoy from higher wages 
and are now making new demands. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING LEVELS Up 


Mining operations continued at an ex- 
ceptionally high level. July production 
figures, the latest available, show an out- 
put of 37,867 metric tons of bar copper, 
an increase over June and nearly double 
the July 1940 output. Nitrate activity 
was also maintained, and coal output 
showed an exceptional rise. Domestic 
industries have been active, and interest 
was displayed in creating new industries, 
but a major obstacle to any forward pro- 
gram is the lack of assurance that de- 
livery of necessary equipment can be ob- 
tained. The general index of factory 
output in July was 174, or 5.7 percent 
above July 1940. Compared with June 
1941 the index showed a 1-point decline, 
primarily due to the sharp reduction in 
sugar output 


AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL MOVEMENT 


September wheat prices were firm and 
higher with few offers, owing to small 
stocks. Stocks in the central region are 
practically exhausted; considerable in- 
terest is being shown in future wheat 
prices, and a tendency favorable to sell- 
ers has already been noted. Prices for 
domestic beans were firm, and prices of 
export varieties showed only small 
changes. The price of pea beans, form- 
erly exported almost exclusively to 
Europe, continued to drop, but small in- 
creases occurred in prices for lentils and 
chickpeas. Potato prices continued to 
rise in the central region, and spring 
vegetables are bringing good prices. 
Alfalfa, wax, hemp, and wool were firm, 
but honey, soapbark, nuts, and wine prices 
remained unchanged. 

Sowings are progressing favorably in 


all areas except around Santiago where 


heavy rains have delayed field work. Ex- 
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cept in some vineyards near Santiago 
fruit has not been damaged. The Uniteq 
States has displayed considerable inter- 
est in bottled wines, and the demand for 
certain brands has exceeded supplies. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMODITY MARKETS 


A marked shortage of iron and steel 
exists, with local canners’ needs for tin 
plate particularly acute. Much anxiety 
is being caused by inability to secure ade- 
quate supplies of nonferrous metals, and, 
though substantial orders for many es- 
sential metal products have _ been 
placed, it has not been possible to obtain 
delivery. As a result of the scarcity, a 
decree was recently issued permitting the 
use of substandard qualities for rein. 
forced concrete construction, to take ad- 
vantage of supplies of such materials. 

Industrial-machinery demand is ex- 
cellent, but delivery delays are causing 
serious concern. The demand is strong 
for electrical appliances and supplies, 
but deliveries are slow and some products 
such as insulated wire, conduits, and 
cords are impossible to get. Supplies of 
household appliances such as irons and 
washing machines are also curtailed, and, 
though refrigerators are moving to an 
extraordinarily heavy extent, local dis- 
tributors have been advised that further 
shipments from the United States will 
be cut drastically. 

Turn-over of radios is_ excellent. 
Heavy electrical-plant-equipment deliv- 
eries are long delayed. The most im- 
portant selling season for farm machinery 
and implements is getting under way, 
but, owing to the delivery situation, deal- 
ers are not particularly pushing sales, as 
inventories are small and they wish to 
conserve stocks. 

Agents are swamped with hardware 
orders, many of which they have little 
hope of filling. Although hardware is 
arriving in fairly regular shipments, it 
is understood that some United States 
exporters have asked their agents not 
to solicit new accounts. Truck inven- 
tories are smaller than usual, and some 
dealers are said to have discontinued 
giving credit; however, substantial ship- 
ments are reported on the way or going 
forward in the near future. Passenger 
cars, which are subject to an import 
quota, find a ready sale for each unit. 
Tire sales in the past 2 months were 
among the best in Chile’s history, and 
October is expected to be equally as good, 
notwithstanding higher prices. Import- 
ers have had little trouble in getting de- 
livery. Auto accessories are also moving 
well. 

The turn-over in office machinery and 
supplies is excellent, as there are large 
stocks of typewriters and office machines 
available, with deliveries fairly regular. 
Small office supplies such as bookbinding 
wire are becoming more difficult to ob- 
tain, but the shortage is not yet acute. 
A good demand is evident for chemicals, 
and sales of drugs and cosmetics con- 
tinue exceptionally large. Some difficulty 
is being experienced in obtaining certain 
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raw materials and special products in 
those lines. 


PRICES AND LIvING Costs Up 


The steady rise in wholesale prices and 
living costs constitutes an element of 
special concern. During a period of 6 
months there has been a rise of nearly 
13 percent in the cost of living, with the 
increase in food costs especially marked. 
The July index of wholesale prices was 
530.7, compared with 470.6 for January 
and an average of 468.1 for the year 1940. 
Although it is obvious that a continuance 
of this trend contains elements of serious 
danger, relief measures so far adopted 
have proved ineffective. 


Exports HEAVY—IMPORTS DOWN 


August exports totaling 93,455,000 gold 
pesos were exceptionally heavy compared 
with 62,332,000 in July and 37,570,000 in 
August 1940. The unusual increase was 
due mainly to larger shipments of copper 
and nitrate to the United States. Total 
imports amounting to 40,142,000 gold 
pesos represented a decline compared with 
July 1941 and August 1940, but arrivals 
from the United States were at approxi- 
mately the same level as in the preceding 
month. The export balance for the first 
8 months of 1941 was 192,366,000 gold 
pesos, and while below the similar balance 
for the same months of 1940, this repre- 
sents a substantial improvement over 
earlier months of the current year. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange’  Situation.—Although the 
volume of orders awaiting allocations of 
exchange is said to have been reduced, 
reports indicate continued difficulty in 
obtaining export draft exchange during 
September, and new difficulty in obtain- 
ing cover at the “31 pesos to the dollar” 
rate, availabilities of which had previ- 
ously been considered adequate. How- 
ever, with exports increasing and imports 
curtailed through inability to obtain de- 
liveries, this condition is considered by 
competent authorties to be merely tem- 
porary. 

1942 Budget.—The ordinary budget for 
1942, as presented to Congress, calls for 
expenditures of 2,590,836,000 pesos, an in- 
crease of 396,542,000 over the budget for 
the current year, while receipts are esti- 
mated at 2,419.724,000 pesos, an increase 
of only 225,299,000. Thus, a deficit of 
171,112,000 pesos is shown, for which new 
revenues will have to be provided. A 
special message containing proposals for 
covering this deficit is to be submitted 
later. Total budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1941 exceeded 
total ordinary revenues by 154,589,000 
pesos. 

Financial Measures Under Considera- 
tion by Congress.—At the close of its 
regular session at the middle of Septem- 
ber, the Chilean Congress was convoked 
in extraordinary session to deal with ur- 
gent legislative measures still pending. 
Among the bills awaiting action were: 
The measure to provide funds for the pro- 
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posed 4,000,000,000 pesos for national de- 
fense which the Government wishes to 
obtain in part through the imposition 
of a tax on excess profits; the enactment 
of an export tax on copper, the proceeds 
of which would be used for a public- 
works program; and the authorization to 
borrow funds for a large-scale public- 
health program. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties approved, in principle, the measure 
authorizing an extraordinary appropria- 
tion of 4,000,000,000 pesos for national 
defense. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canada Grants Most-Favored-Foreign- 
Nation Treatment to Chile in Exchange 
for Reciprocal Concession.—See Canada. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Recorded merchandise imports into 
China during August totaled a value of 
71,800,000 gold units (unadjusted), a de- 
crease of 16 percent from July, but re- 
corded exports of Chinese produce 
amounted in value to 283,400,000 unad- 
justed yuan, representing an increase of 
5 percent over July. 


NoOn-YEN-BLOC TRADE 


In unadjusted values the British Em- 
pire supplied 44 percent of imports from 
non-yen-bloc countries, which totaled 
57,150,000 gold units, a decrease of 23.4 
percent from July. The United States 
and the Philippines together supplied 19 
percent, French Indochina 11 percent, 
Brazil 7 percent, Thailand 6.4 percent, 
the Netherlands Indies 6.3 percent, and 
Germany 3.5 percent. 

In unadjusted values, but including 
transshipments, exports from China to 
non-yen-bloc countries were valued at 
244,600,000 yuan, an increase of 11.4 per- 
cent over July. The British Empire took 
42.6 percent of this amount, the United 
States and the Philippines 35 percent, the 
Netherlands Indies 10.5 percent, French 
Indochina 7.5 percent, and Thailand 3.7 
percent. 


TRADE WITH YEN BLOC DECREASES 


Of recorded trade with the yen bloc 
during August, imports into occupied 
China, including Shanghai, totaled 41,- 
903,000 Japanese yen, a decrease of 18 
percent from July, of which 75 percent 
entered North China ports. Recorded 
exports from occupied China, including 
Shanghai, totaled 22,869,000 local yen, a 
decrease of 24 percent from July. Of this 
amount, 46 percent originated in North 
China ports and 36 percent in Shanghai. 


TRADE BY COASTAL ZONES 


Recorded trade with non-yen-bloc 
countries by coastal zones, after adjust- 
ments of customs value into U. S. cur- 
rency, shows imports into North China 
for August valued at $3,101,000, into 
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Shanghai $17,198,000, into other occupied 
ports in Central and South China $275,- 
000, and into Chinese-controlled ports 
$7,896,000. The all-China figure in ad- 
justed values totals $28,470,000, a decrease 
of 30.8 percent from July. 

Exports, similarly adjusted, reveal ex- 
ports from North China to non-yen-bloc 
areas to the value of $2,204,000, from 
Shanghai $11,070,000, from other occu- 
pied ports $45,000, and from Chinese- 
controlled areas $9,880,000. The total 
all-China figure is $23,199,000, an increase 
of 4 percent over July. 


AvuGUST HIGH LIGHTS 


High lights of the month’s trade were: 
(1) Imports into Chinese-controlled 
areas suStained a sharp decrease from 
July. (2) Exports to yen-bloc countries 
registered further decreases because of 
the continued severance of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, affecting transship- 
ments to Germany via Kwantung Leased 
Territory. (3) Exports from Chinese- 
controlled areas showed a slight improve- 
ment over July but were still below that 
of June. August shipments consisted 
mainly of tin, wolfram, antimony, and 
tung oil. 


NANKING EXPORT BAN 


The export ban ordered by the Nan- 
king regime, effective October 8, includes 
many commodities of which the United 
States and the Philippines have been the 
principal buyers—such as drawn thread 
work, cross-stitch work, embroideries, lace 
and trimmings, and woolen carpets. 

Exports of these banned items during 
the first 8 months of 1941 to non-yen-bloc 
countries were valued at 342,000,000 un- 
adjusted yuan or $20,500,000 in United 
States currency—which is approximately 
30 percent of Shanghai’s exports to non- 
yen-bloc countries. In August this trade, 
adjusted to United States currency, was 
valued at $4,430,000, or about 40 percent 
of exports to the non-yen-bloc countries. 
For comparison, it is interesting to note 
that Shanghai’s imports of raw cotton— 
the raw material for manufacturing a 
large proportion of these banned textile 
products—during January to August of 
this year amounted to $US27,600,000 and 
during August to $US3,400,000. 


COMMODITY PRICE RISE AND LABOR DISPUTES 


Commodity prices at Shanghai 
continued to rise during early October 
because of market manipulations by 
syndicated speculators and also because 
of rapidly declining market exchange 
rates for Chinese currency, which was 
quoted at $US0.03; in October, a record 
low. Sporadic labor disputes are also 
reported. 


GENERAL OUTLOOK AT SHANGHAI 


Shanghai’s trade and industrial out- 
look remains unfavorable because of con- 
tinued exchange restrictions, shipping 
shortages, and restrictions on movements 
of industrial products out of Shanghai 
southward. Commodity prices are ex- 
pected to rise further as a consequence 
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of hoarding and speculative purchases, 
though importers hope to secure sufficient 
exchange allotments to continue operat- 
ing on a restricted scale. 


SHANGHAI’s Cost oF LIVING MOUNTS 


Lack of exchange allotments for raw- 
cotton imports has caused further rising 
prices for tertile products and affected 
Japanese cotton mills at Shanghai, which 
reduced operations from 50 to 40 percent 
of capacity. 

The Shanghai cost-of-living index 
again increased in September and is now 
9% times the pre-hostilities level. There 
appears to be no factor that may cause 
an interruption in the steadily rising cost 
of living in Shanghai for all classes of 
people. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Unofficial 
rates for Chinese national currency at 
Shanghai slumped to a new low of 
$US0.02% on October 14, as the result of 
purchases by importers unable to obtain 
coverage from the Stabilization Board. 
Fapi was even lower in relation to U. S. 
bank notes, being quoted at $US.02°%p. 
Rates firmed somewhat on October 15, 
however, and fapi rose to $US0.03%¢. 
Other quotations on October 14, were: 
Military scrip, 35.50 for 100 yuan, a record 
high; Bank of Japan yen, 1 for 2.67. The 
Shanghai customs gold unit reached a 
record high of 6.91 yuan on October 11. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—At Tientsin, 
fapi was quoted on October 11 at 
$US0.04% and exchanged for Federal 
Reserve Bank yuan at the rate of 100 
for 46.75. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Textiles: Ezxportation from 
Shanghai Made Subject to License.—The 
exportation from Shanghai of cotton 
yarn, cotton piece goods, and cotton 
manufactures has been made subject to 
license, effective October 8, 1941, accord- 
ing to instructions to the Shanghai Cus- 
toms. 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Operation in Northern 
China.—Highway traffic has been fre- 
opened between Peiping and Kalgan via 
Nankow Pass, say Japanese-controlled 
news sources. Other highways also re- 
ported opened are: Chulu-Nankung (40 
kilometers); Tientsin-Jenkiu (147 kilo- 
meters); and Taiyuan-Taiku (Shansi 
Province, 65 kilometers). Construction 
has reportedly begun on 16 new motor 
roads in the Peiping-Hankow Railway 
zone, totaling 951 kilometers. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Stabilization Fund to Provide Exchange 
for September Applications —The Sta- 
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bilization Fund will provide exchange in 
October to cover applications approved 
during September for classes 2, 3, and 4 
merchandise. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Again Extended.—Decree No. 
2704 of September 30, published in the 
Official Gazette of October 1, 1941, ex- 
tends, for another 3-month period, the 
present budget which has been in force 
since the final quarter of 1938. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imported Cotton Bags Subject to New 
Marking Requirement.—If Cotton bags 
and other imported bags (except jute or 
gunny sacks from Calcutta) are to ob- 
tain duty-free admission under Domini- 
can customs tariff item No. 529a, they 
must be stamped diagonally across both 
sides in indelible ink with the following 
words: “Para Envase De Productos Na- 
cionales” (“For Packing National Prod- 
ucts”), according to executive regulation 
No. 1210, issued September 13, 1941, and 
effective 5 days thereafter. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


The political and international crisis 
which Ecuador experienced through 
June and July continued thraugh August 
and early September. The cabinet was 
re-formed in the latter part of August, 
four new ministers replacing an equal 
number whose resignations were 
accepted. 

Exports continued at the high level 
established in the early part of the year, 
owing to heavy crops and good markets 
in the United States and other countries 
for cacao, coffee, rice, rubber, balsa wood 
and other Ecuadoran export commodi- 
ties. Imports also continued on a large 
scale, but predictions were made that un- 
less the international situation improved 
and present restricted credit facilities 
were liberalized a serious domestic com- 
mercial crisis would result. 

The Exchange Control] Commission an- 
nounced that merchants would be per- 
mitted to import to the extent of 60 per- 
cent of their exchange quota for the 
December guarter immediately, provided 
the articles were of prime necessity, and 
up to 90 percent in the case of medical 
supplies, pharmaceuticals, etc. Ecua- 
doran importers, however, reported diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies of required 
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merchandise ordered in the Uniteg 
States—source of more than 170 per. 
cent of imports into Ecuador. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Director General of the Budget 
has recommended to the Ecuadoran Con- 
gress an increase in the appropriations 
for the development of agriculture, from 
approximately 2,500,000 to 5,000,000 
sucres, with special emphasis upon in. 
creasing production of such commodities 
as rice, cotton, wheat, lard, and wool, 
Flans for diversifying Ecuadoran agri- 
culture were also under consideration, 
including establishment of an experi- 
mental station to study cacao diseases 
and aid in development of production of 
rubber, barbasco, cabuya, and quinine, 

The Ecuadoran rice harvest is ex. 
pected to be the largest in_ history, 
Stocks on hand on August 15, 1941, 
amounted to 564,353 quintals (of 1014 
pounds), compared with 554,787 quintals 
on July 15 of this year and 469,677 quin- 
tals on August 15, 1940. Exports of rice 
during the period from July 16 to August 
15, 1941, amounted to 54,568 quintals— 
chief markets being Venezuela, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru, 
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Exports during Ju’y 1941 were valued 
at 15,037,804 sucres ($1,022,520), an in- 
crease of about 24 percent over the same 
period of 1940. Imports during these 
months totaled 13,275,614 sucres ($885,- 
041) and 11,630,950 sucres ($726,934), 
respectively, an increase of about 21 per- 
cent. During the first 7 months of the 
year total imports into Ecuador were 
valued at 82,406,096 sucres ($5,493,739), 
of which 73.6 percent came from the 
United States. Total exports during the 
same months amounted to 103,356,350 
sucres ($6,890,423), 76.3 percent of which 
were consigned to the United States. 


Exchange and Finance 


1942 Budget—During a large part of 
September, the 1942 budget was under 
discussion in the Legislature. While the 
measure has not been finally approved, 
it is understood that the estimates of the 
Budget Commission of Congress have 
been approved. These figures place the 
estimated revenues and expenditures of 
the ordinary budget for 1942 at 120,- 
400,000 sucres, an increase of 3,200,000 
compared with the 1941 budget. 

The budget commission increased the 
estimates, as prepared by the President 
in his recommendations to Congress, by 
1,200,000 sucres. Although the total 
estimated revenues for 1942 are expected 
to show an increase of more than 
3,000,000 sucres, the estimated returns 
from “indirect taxes” (including customs 
duties, monopolies, etc.) are shown as 
approximately 4,000,000 less than in 1941. 
However, the estimated returns on “di- 
rect taxes” (land taxes, etc.) are more 
than 7,000,000 sucres higher than those 
of 1941. 
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Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Silver Filigree Work: Exports Per- 
mitted Under Specified Conditions.—Ex- 
portation from Ecuador of modern fili- 
gree silver work has been authorized by a 
decree published in the Ecuadoran press 
of September 28, 1941, provided the 
silver used does not exceed 10 percent of 
the intrinsic value of the article. Such 
exports, however, are subject to a duty of 
5 percent ad valorem. 

The above action was taken for the 
stated purpose of assisting the recently 
organized manufacturers producing vari- 
ous types of silver filigree work. 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Service Changes.—The German- 
controlled air line ‘“Sedta,’ which for 
many years maintained an internal serv- 
ice connecting the principal cities of 
Ecuador, suspended service on September 
3; the entire domestic and international 
passenger and postal air services are now 
in the hands of an American company. 
International air routes connecting 
Ecuador with the Canal Zone, Peru, and 
Chile are maintained on a schedule of 
four trips per week. It is announced 
that domestic internal services will be 
substantially increased in November. 

New Ocean Services.—A small Ecua- 
doran motor ship has begun regular trips 
between Ecuadoran ports and Panama, 
owing to heavy export shipments of 
rice to the Canal Zone and lack of suffi- 
cient cargo space on scheduled service 
between these ports. Hopes of establish- 
ing a regular Ecuadoran line of cargo 
ships between Guayaquil and Panama 
are now expressed. 

Additional steamship service has also 
been announced between New York, 
Panama, and Guayaquil, and between 
Guayaquil and Valparaiso, Chile—there- 
by relieving the congested freight situa- 
tion to a considerable extent. 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


The Egyptian Government has an- 
nounced that it has accepted in general 
the recommendation of the Ministerial 
Committee appointed to study the cost 
of living in Egypt, that the Government 
increase by 10 percent the wages of gov- 
ernmental employees who earn monthly 
not more than £E10. The reason given 
for this decision is that, taking 100 as 
the index number of prices during the 
period June through August 1939, it has 
been estimated that wholesale prices had 
risen by August 1941, to 160 and the gen- 
eral cost of living to 142. It is explained 
that the index number of wholesale 
prices includes agricultural and imported 
articles and that the general cost-of-liv- 
ing index has risen less because it in- 
cludes certain costs which have not sub- 
Stantially mounted, such as rent and 
medical care. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Knitted and Interlock Articles: Mark of 
Origin Required.* 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity continued at an un- 
seasonally high level during September 
despite existence of a number of depress- 
ing factors. Uncertainty prevailed in the 
coffee industry because of the failure of 
the Inter-American Coffee Convention to 
take action regarding the coming year’s 
quota, and trading on the new coffee 
crop was temporarily suspended awaiting 
a clarification of the status of the 20 per- 
cent increase. 


Long delays in receiving shipments of 
all types of manufactured goods from the 
United States caused inconveniences to 
local merchants, and orders for the win- 
ter trade were being placed much earlier 
than usual to guard against a repetition 
of such delays, if possible. A shortage of 
shipping continued to be one of the coun- 
try’s major problems, however, and the 
fear that this situation would get worse 
caused general concern. . 


Private-residence and office-building 
construction continued at a high level 
even though imported materials were dif- 
ficult to obtain and prices on construction 
materials rose sharply. In view of this 
price rise and possible shortage, an ef- 
fort has been made to use local supplies 
wherever possible. 


Collections, though slow, rose slightly 
in value during the month, while credits 
continued to be tight. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Statistics with regard to the value of 
foreign trade were not available, but the 
following figures for customs receipts for 
the first 8 months of 1941, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1940, will 
serve to indicate the trend: Receipts from 
imports, 1940, 2,594,465 colones compared 
with 2,299,951 colones in 1941. Receipts 
from exports, 1940, 509,172 colones, com- 
pared with 532,478 colones in 1941. 


Finland 


Economic Conditions 
RENT INCREASES 


The Finnish Social Ministry has au- 
thorized a 10 percent increase (over 
June 1, 1939, levels) for town and city 
dwelling premises furnished with central 
heating and an increase of 3 percent for 
those without such heating facilities, in 
areas where governmental rent control 
is in effect. This measure was taken by 
a decree of May 10, 1941, published as No. 
317 of Finlands Forfattningssamling of 
that date, under authority of the revised 
rent-fixing law No. 315, also of May 10. 
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CURRENT GRAIN HARVEST REQUISITIONED 


The Finnish Government has requisi- 
tioned the 1941 grain harvest and will 
require its delivery to Government ware- 
houses, says the Finnish press. Stipu- 
lated quantities may be retained by 
growers for food purposes and for feed 
for domestic animals. Maximum prices 
to be paid for the requisitioned commodi- 
ties have been established. 

It is now thought possible that this 
year’s harvest may prove less unfavorable 
in yield than was anticipated earlier. 


RENTING OF TRACTORS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PURPOSES PLANNED 


The Finnish Association for Rationali- 
zation of Ariculture is arranging to estab- 
lish, with Government aid, tractor pools 
which will rent generator-gas-operated 
tractors for plowing, threshing, and other 
agricultural work. Rates to be charged 
as rent for the use of these tractors will 
vary according to the type of work done. 
A considerable number of tractor opera- 
tors have been trained recently in Fin- 
land, and it is intended to continue this 
training program. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Turn-over Tax Refunded on Govern- 
ment and Welfare Purchases.—Finnish 
dealers who sell imported or domestically 
produced goods to Government agencies, 
welfare organizations, or others not sub- 
ject to turn-over tax may deduct from 
their tax returns the amount of such tax 
which was included in the price at which 
they acquired the goods—by the terms of 
a law of May 21, 1941, published as Fin- 
lands Forfattningssamling No. 346 on 
May 26, 1941. This provision is retro- 
actively effective from February 1, 1941, 
the date on which the Finnish turn-over 
tax became effective. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
8, 1941.] 

Alcohol for Motor Fuel: Importation, 
Production, and Distribution Monopo- 
ized.* 





Export Statistics...... 


are AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six 
weeks after the close of the month 
covered, in the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you address 
a request to the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have your 
subscription entered for one year. 
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Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary German-Swiss Agree- 
ment Continues Expiring Tariff Conces- 
sions—A fifteenth supplement to the 
commercial treay of November 5, 1932, 
between Germany and Switzerland, as 
amended, was signed at Berne on July 
18, and became provisionally effective 
from August 15, 1941. The supplement, 
continuing in force certain expiring tariff 
concessions by both parties, was pub- 
lished in the Feuille Officielle Suisse du 
Commerce of July 29, 1941. The con- 
cessions concerned are those previously 
granted in agreements between Czecho- 
slovakia and Switzerland. 

The Swiss concessions are bindings 
against increase of the duty rates on 
chicory root, fabrics of paper yarn, sacks, 
manufactures of emery and silicon car- 
bide, lead pencils, and colored crayons 
The German concessions consist of re- 
duced-duty quotas on vanillin (not in ef- 
fect since 1936), magnetos, lighting sys- 
tems for motor vehicles, and bound-duty 
quotas on concentrated bouillon. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 


ber 16, 1940, for a previous announcement 
concerning these concessions. } 


Honduras 


Transport and Communication 


Honduran Merchant Marine Increases 
10 Percent-—The Honduran merchant 
marine has increased about 10 percent in 
the period from 1939 to 1941, through 
transfers in registry from other coun- 
tries—mainly as a result of foreign-trade 
gains and the European situation. Pres- 
ent indications are that the total ship- 
ping under Honduran registry will re- 
main near its present level of 107,021 
gross tons. 


There is no Government merchant 
marine, and no subsidies are given by the 
Government to private shipping inter- 
ests. The fruit companies carry mail for 
the Government without subsidy and 
without charge to the Government. 


Thirty-three of the 36 Honduran ships, 
constituting about 84 percent of the ton- 
nage, are registered at the three Carib- 
bean ports, Puerto Cortes, La Ceiba, and 
Tela. The Pacific port of Amapala has 
the remaining 16 percent of ships under 
Honduran registry. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


The entry of Hong Kong into the 
“sterling area” was probably the most 
outstanding and far-reaching develop- 
ment in the colony’s economy during 
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August 1941. Other notable features 
were further governmental restrictions 
on trade and finance, large defense ap- 
propriations, and a continuing high level 
of trade. 


EFFECT OF FREEZING ORDERS 


The colony’s entrance into the “ster- 
ling bloc,” effective August 2, 1941, fol- 
lowing the freezing of Japanese and Chi- 
nese assets, caused considerable confusion 
in financial circles because of the re- 
luctance of businessmen to make new 
commitments and the probability that 
trade with China would be materially 
reduced. 


IMPORTS FROM OUTSIDE STERLING AREA 
RESTRICTED 


The Japanese Empire and Manchuria 
were added to the list of countries to 
which exports from Hong Kong are pro- 
hibited except under license. Firms in 
Hong Kong desirous of importing iron 
and steel products must place their orders 
through the local government. Radio 
parts have been placed under the same 
import licensing requirements as radios, 
a measure probably designed to conserve 
Empire financial resources by restricting 
imports from outside the sterling area. 


MERCHANDISE TRADE RISES 


Official statistics show the combined 
value of Hong Kong’s merchandise im- 
ports and exports during July 1941 as 
to $US30,000,000, almost 10 percent more 
than in July 1940. Imports in July 1941 
were $US17,200,0C0, in comparison with 
$US13,018,000 in Juiy 1940. Exports in 
July 1941 were $US12,800,000, contrasting 
with $US14,352,000 in July 1940. 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Year Closed with Substantial 
Surplus.—A financial statement issued on 
August 8, 1941, by the Government shows 
that during the financial year from Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, to March 31, 1941, revenues 
of $HK70,175,000 exceeded expenditures 
of $HK64,788,000 by $HK5,387,000. 

Revenue showed a _ net increase of 
$HK17,475,000 in the 15-month period 
over the preceding year. If reduced toa 
12-month basis, revenue for 1940—41 was 


$HK5,156,000 greater than during the 


year 1939. Increased receipts came prin- 
cipally from the imposition in 1940 of 
special war taxation in the form of a cor- 
poration profits tax, a business profits 
tax, a Salaries tax, and a property tax 
which yielded $HK8,600,000 instead of the 
$HK6,000,000 anticipated. With the ex- 
ception of fees, duties, and miscellaneous 
receipts, all other income items during 
the 12 months 1940-41 fell definitely be- 
low 1939 returns. 

Despite a reduction in ordinary Gov- 
ernment expenditures of $HK5,497,000, 
total expenditures for 1940-41 were 
larger mainly as a result of an increase 
of $HK8,418,000 in war expenditures and 
larger appropriations for air-raid precau- 
tions and extraordinary public works. 
Censorship, economic warfare and trade 
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control, and an ambitious program of air. 
raid tunnels and shelters have made sub- 
stantial demands upon the colony's 
funds. 

Heavier Expenditures Anticipated 
During the current fiscal year (April 1, 
1941, to March 31, 1942) expenditures ang 
revenues are expected to be considerably 
higher. An outlay of $HK18,000,000 for 
defense measures will be financed chiefly 
by sharply increased taxes on salaries, 
property, corporation and business-prof- 
its taxes, and a new tax on interest 


payments. 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking Developments.—Statistics on 
banking in India and Burma during 1939 
and 1940 recently issued by the Reserve 
Bank of India have elicited comment in 
Indian financial circles on the essentia] 
strength of India’s banking system and 
its nonimpairment by the war. How- 
ever, not all the banking legislation con- 
templated before the advent of war has 
been introduced. 

At the end of 1940 there were 62 sched- 
uled banks (‘comparable to member 
banks in the Federal Reserve system of 
the United States) in India and Burma 
and 2,074 offices and branches of banks, 
of which 390 belonged to the Imperial 
Bank, 101 to the exchange banks, and 857 
to the scheduled banks. The number of 
nonscheduled banks increased in 1940 
from 673 to 715. In Bengal and Madras 
nonscheduled banks predominate, while 
in Bombay they are scarce. The number 
of exchange banks increased from 18 to 
20. Bank failures were fewer, but the 
total paid-up capital involved was much 
higher. There was no major failure, but 
the presence in India of a large number 
of credit institutions with slender capital 
resources is considered a standing threat 
to the banking system. 

Deposits in all classes of banks in- 
creased in 1940 over 1939. Investments 
increased considerably; loans and ad- 
vances declined substantially because of 
developments unfavorable to trade. The 
steady advance of demand and time lia- 
bilities of scheduled banks evidenced dur- 
ing the preceding 5 years continued in 
1940. The percentage of cash balances 
to demand and time liabilities rose from 
10.9 at the end of 1939 to 20.7 at the end 
of 1940. 

The rise in the cash ratio was attrib- 
uted partly to the natural anxiety of the 
banks to keep their position liquid in an 
atmosphere of growing uncertainty and 
partly to the decline of business after 
the short-lived boom which followed the 
outbreak of the war. 
proportion of 
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pilities from 58.82 in 1939 (to which it 
had risen from 39.36 in 1935) to 37.67 in 
1940 was likewise a result of business re- 
cession. 

It is generally agreed in India that the 
Reserve Bank has discharged its respon- 
sibilities in the management of the pub- 
lic debt, the unification and control of 
panking and currency, and the operation 
of its cheap-money policy with great 
skill. The Bank had a particularly ex- 
acting task during the past year in con- 
trolling India’s currency and credit in 
connection with the repatriation of ster- 
ling debt and with the administration of 
exchange control. 

A record profit was earned in 1940-41. 
After declaring a 342 ypercent dividend, 
the Bank transferred 26,176,447 rupees 
to the Government—which amount was 
considerably in excess of expectations. 
Earnings from foreign assets were par- 
ticularly high because of the large ac- 
cumulations of sterling balances in Lon- 
don as a result of the surplus of exports 
and the substantial payments made by 
the British Government for war supplies. 

The Reserve Bank’s greatly increased 
holdings of rupee securities as a result of 
the repatriation program also brought 
larger income from interest, as did com- 
missions for managing the public debt. 
Exchange-control licensing was also a 
source of revenue. (No fees are received 
for conducting the ordinary business of 
the Government.) 

The present position of the Reserve 
Bank reflects to a marked and significant 
degree the fiscal and economic evolution 
of India. Sir James B. Taylor, Governor 
of the Reserve Bank, in an address to 
shareholders, emphasizes that the large 
transfer to the Central Government this 
year was primarily due to the large in- 
crease in investments “resulting from the 
expansion of the currency necessary to 
cope with the growth in the country’s ac- 
tivities during the war, the bulk of which 
was due to purchases by the British Gov- 
ernment, for which they paid the Indian 
Government in sterling, in exchange for 
which we 


gave the Government rupee 
currency.” He also stressed the increase 
in the number of the Reserve Bank’s 


branches to 1,404 from 723 at the end of 
1935, the year in which the Bank started 
business. 

The Bank of India, which is strongly 
identified with commercial interests in 
Bombay, has continued to expand its 
business and branches throughout India. 

Increasing war consciousness checked 
speculative operations during August. 
Despite the pause, there is a general sen- 
timent of optimism among operators and 
Investors in regard to opportunities for 
profitable investment in Indian indus- 
tries. 

The all-India defense loan total of 
690,000,000 rupees, thus far subscribed, 
has been declared by the Viceroy to be 
far short of the needs of the Government, 
Which must have at least 1,000,000,000 
Tupees a year to meet expenditure on 
Indian war measures and the proper 
financing of war-supplies operations, 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


The business movement was strong in 
September, notwithstanding apprehen- 
sion that industrial activities might be 
retarded by increasing inability to ob- 
tain imported raw materials. However, 
sufficient raw materials were available for 
the normal operation of most industries, 
and money continued easy. New indus- 
tries were being encouraged, and con- 
struction projects continued at full speed. 

Although the retail demand for goods 
lagged slightly, the wholesale turn-over 
was exceptionally large, because of in- 
creased industrial production and larger 
purchases for stock in anticipation of 
scarcity and higher prices. The demand 
for United States products of practically 
every description was strong, and certain 
kinds of Japanese products, including 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals, con- 
tinued to arrive in substantial quantities 
on Japanese vessels, touching at 
Manzanillo. 

Imports continued to exceed exports, 
but the strong backing of the currency 
plus reported negotiations with the 
United States to further stabilize the 
peso maintained a firm monetary condi- 
tion, the exchange rate remaining ap- 
proximately 4.85 pesos to the dollar buy- 
ing and 4.86 selling during the month. 

A number of business concerns on the 
Proclaimed List were reduced to buying 
at retail in small quantities to supply 
their customers—the effects of the List 
being more pronounced during Septem- 
ber than previously. 


INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 


The demand for cotton textiles mate- 
rially increased, so that the call on man- 
ufacturers’ stocks was heavy. Cuba gives 
promise of providing a further export 
market for Mexican cotton goods, nego- 
tiations nearing completion for the pur- 
chase of fairly large quantities. The 
domestic market continued to consume 
the entire output of woolen-tezxtile mills, 
with stocks of woolen cloth about normal 
and the supply of raw wool sufficient for 
the season. 

The last large shipment of rayon yarn 
from Japan, which arrived in August, 
was allotted to the industry and will sat- 
isfy reduced requirements for about a 
month and a half. The rayon industry 
was further relieved by the agreement of 
the United States to supply about 3 
months’ requirements. 

Producers of automobile tires and tubes 
worked at capacity, with stocks normal. 
There was strong demand for both 
wholesale and retail hardware, despite 
higher prices, but wholesale sales were 
noticeably higher than retail, indicating 
a tendency to accumulate stocks against 
advancing prices and growing scarcity. 

Orders for ail kinds of industrial ma- 
chinery and road-construction equip- 
ment were steadily increasing, with sales 
limited only by insufficient imports. 
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Sales of agricultural machinery were re- 
duced by late heavy rains and the inabil- 
ity of some distributors to obtain suffi- 
cient United States equipment to supply 
their customers fully. 


There was very strong demand for 
practically every kind of electrical house- 
hold product, from refrigerators to radios, 
with retailers stocking heavy pieces, in 
anticipation of greater profits from 
mounting prices. .Medicinal products, 
pharmaceutical specialities, and indus- 
trial chemicals were in exceptionally 
strong demand, with most wholesalers 
and retailers buying in any quantities 
available, so as to build up stocks. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports during April totaled 70,030,528 
pesos, increased to 72,057,553 pesos in 
May, and rose to 74,499,000 pesos in June 
(latest month for which import statistics 
are available). 


Exports were valued at 58,808,213 pesos 
in April, 56,896,868 in May, 51,689,000 in 
June, and 63,446,000 in July. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS ‘ 


Abundant precipitation was reported 
from most regions throughout Mexico 
during September. Cattle are in excellent 
condition, and pasture is plentiful. While 
practically no cattle were exported froin 
Agua Prieta during September, advance 
commitments are reported to be unusually 
heavy, with prices high. Exports from 
the Ciudad Juarez district during the 
month ending September 14 represented 
an increase of about 30 percent over the 
preceding period. Exports from Nuevo 
Laredo were 85 percent less than last 
month, primarily because of the difficulty 
in dipping for tick infestations during the 
hot weather. Regions in the Chihuahua 
area have also experienced some difficulty 
with worms and skin infections, aggra- 
vated by humidity. 

Mexicali reports a bumper cotton crop, 
estimated unofficially at 90,000 to 100,000 
bales. Excellent yields are reported also 
from Ciudad Juarez, estimates of the total 
being Set conservatively at about 22,000 
bales and ranging as high as 26,000 bales. 
The estimated yield for the Laguna area 
has been set by the trade at 90,000 to 
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95,000 bales, though rains are said to have 
lowered the grade. 

In the Matamoras cotton region, ex- 
cessive precipitation during the growirzg 
season, pest infestation, and floods have 
all contributed to reduce the yield by 
more than half. The total harvest will 
amount to approximately 40,000 bales. 
The Delicias cotton belt also suffered 
from excessive precipitation, and a 30 
percent decrease in the cotton crop may 
result. Prices are high and expected to 
go higher, farmers anticipating an even 
more favorable year than in 1940. 

Prospects for corn are generally good. 
Beans are plentiful, though prices have 
risen in some districts. One hundred 
and twenty-five carloads of garbanzos 
from the Sonora-Sinoloa 1941 crop have 
been sold and will be shipped shortly to 
the United States, presumably for trans- 
shipment to Spain. The coffee yield in 
Chiapas is expected to be about the same 
as for the 1940-41 season. Coffee prices 
are working hardships on the lower- 
income groups in many sections of the 
country. 

Banana shipments through the port of 
Laredo during the last week in September 
were estimated at 125 cars, compared 
with 100 cars per week during the preced- 
ing 3 weeks. As a result of banana dis- 
ease, planters at Tres Valles, Oaxaca, 
are substituting sugarcane. Pineapple 
shipments through Laredo totaled about 
500 carloads for the seasOn ending in 
August. Prospects for rice are favorable. 
Plantings of winter vegetables are ex- 
pected to be about the same as last year, 
which was one of heavy shipments. 

Copra in Ciudad del Carmen is re- 
ported to have improved somewhat as a 
result of heavy rains at the end of August 
and early in September. Henequen pro- 
duction in Yucatan is being maintained 
at the level previously estimated (about 
40,000 bales of fiber per month), though 
there have been reports of increased locust 
damage to young plants since the first of 
September. 

Prices of meat, lard, and sugar continue 
to rise. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum Scrap: Exportation Pro- 
hibited —Exportation of aluminum scrap 
of all kinds has been prohibited by presi- 
dential decree, published and effective 
October 7, 1941. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Restrictions Further Intensified 
Except for Goods Shipped to Germany.— 
All exports from the Netherlands, except 
those to Germany, have been made sub- 
ject to permit control, effective from 
August 12, 1941, by an order of July 31, 
published in Staatscourant No. 147 of that 
date. This order replaces a decree of 
April 3, 1940, which contained an exten- 
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sive list of commodities subject to per- 
mit control on exportation.* 


Transport and Communication 


Operating Results of Netherlands Rail- 
ways.—Operating results of the Nether- 
lands Railways for 1940, which include 
742 months of German occupation, show 
124,000,000 guilders (£16,500,000) reve- 
nues, against 139,000,000 guilders (£18,- 
500,000) operating expenditure. These 
figures show increases of 14,000,000 and 
12,000,000 guilders, respectively, over 1939. 
Rates and fares were increased during 
the year, train mileage decreased—par- 
ticularly heavily in passenger traffic. 
Provisional repairs of war damage are 
estimated at 4,500,000 guilders, which 
sum is not included in the operating- 
expenditure figure. 


Newtoundland 


Economic Conditions 


While August is not usually a busy 
period in trade circles, the volume of 
business reported for that month greatly 
exceeded the volume in recent years, and 
it is believed this will be the most active 
autumn in Newfoundland’s history. 
Good turn-over in the normal export 
lines, plus peak employment on construc- 
tion of the United States military and 
naval bases, has placed more money in 
circulation than ever before, and the in- 
creased income, as well as the fear of 
scarcity and higher prices, continues to 
give rise to an advancing commodity 
demand. 


IMPORTANT RISE IN Cost OF LIVING 


An important rise in the cost of living 
has occurred since the war began—ap- 
proximately 30 percent, according to the 
statistics locally available. Some fixed- 
income groups have suffered from this 
development, but most of the people ap- 
pear better off because of the higher 
wages now being paid and the broader 
labor market. 

The standard of living is undoubtedly 
rising. Many who have had practically 
no margin over the subsistence level for 
several years are now in a position to im- 
prove their diet and more adequately 
clothe themselves and their families. 
Repairs, long overdue, are being made, 
and some things which locally are classed 
as luxuries are beginning to be in demand. 

Practically all the increase in con- 
sumption has been derived from imports. 
Efforts are being made to increase local 
production, particularly in food crops, 
but home-grown produce is still available 
in only limited quantities. 





CODFISH CATCH LARGE, EXPorRTsS 
SATISFACTORY 


With the possible exception of the fish- 
eries, all industries appear to be working 
at the maximum. Even in that industry, 
however, the situation is not unsatisfac- 
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tory. Contrary to early predictions, the 
catch of codfish during the past spring 
and summer has been large, and it is now 
reported to be the highest in the past 4 
years. The weather during most of Au- 
gust was unfavorable for curing opera- 
tions, and there was some difficulty in 
getting dried fish ready for shipment, but 
exports of the new season’s catch are 
stated to be going forward to the various 
markets in a satisfactory manner, with 
good prices being obtained. 

Merchants are reported to be paying 
about $7.50 for small Madeira, $8 for 
large and medium, and $6 to $7 for Tom- 
cods. In view of the good prices, there 
is an active demand locally. Spanish 
buyers have contracted for 80,000 quin- 
tals (of 112 pounds) of Labrador fish for 
shipment beginning in October. The 
United Kingdom market, which in some 
past years has taken as much as 30,000 
quintals, will probably take more this year 
if shipping is available, but that market 
is reported less profitable than Spain or 
Portugal. 


Cop-Liver Ori Stocks STILL Low—New 
HERRING REDUCTION PLANT 


Refined cod-liver oil sold at about $1.50 
(Canadian) per gallon (Imperial=1.2 
United States gallons) during August, 
with slightly higher prices being paid for 
small quantities. Stocks of common cod 
oil are exceptionally low, and only small 
lots were offered in the St. Johns market 
at about $185 per tun (307.4 United States 
gallons) in hardwood packages. 

Exports of fresh salmon were below 
those of 1940 but were better than ex- 
oected. 

The lobster catch—2,500.000 pounds, 
according to figures published near the 
end of August—was also slightly below 
1940, but better marketing conditions 
have resulted in the export value of about 
25 percent more. 

One fish-filleting plant has shut down 
because of employees’ demands for 
higher wages, but another new industry 
has been set up in the Newfoundland 
De-Hydrating Process Co., Ltd., which is 
constructing a plant at Summerside for 
herring-oil extraction and _  fish-meal 
manufacture. The establishment of this 
factory starts what is reported to be a 
permanent development of the herring 
fishery in the Bay of Islands. The plant 
was expected to be completed early in 
October, 
November. Its 24-hour capacity will be 
about 250 tons of green herring, which 
on the basis of 5 months’ operation per 
year will mean a production of about 
140,000 barrels annually. The com- 
pany’s capital of $310,000 was subscribed 
equally by United States and Newfound- 
land interests, but it 
locally. 


PuLPWOOD AFFECTED BY LACK OF SHIPPING 


The pulpwood industry is being ham- 
pered by lack of ships to transport the 
wood to the newsprint and pulp mills. 
It is stated that no pulpwood from the 
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1941-42 cut will be shipped to Corner 
Brook, and none will be exported during 
this period, because of the lack of 
shipping facilities. 

It was expected early this year that by 
August or September the lumber market 
would be saturated. Now, however, it is 
apparent that local supplies will be in- 
adequate for present requirements. 
Construction is continuing at an ac- 
celerated pace at the military bases, and 
private construction is beginning to ex- 
pand, in new home construction and in 
repairs. It appears unlikely, therefore, 
that there will be an oversupply of lum- 
ber on the market. Prices will probably 
be maintained or increased. 


SURPLUS OF REVENUE CHARACTERIZES GOv- 
ERNMENT ACCOUNTS 


The Government’s revenue position is 
exceptionally favorable. Receipts during 
August exceeded expenditures by $755,900, 
pringing the July-August surplus this 
year to $1,039,008, whereas the surplus 
for the same period of 1940 was only 
$38,232. These figures leave no doubt of 
the present healthy condition of the 
Treasury. Nearly all classes of the reve- 
nue show pronounced gains, but by far 
the largest portion of the increase may 
be credited to the customs receipts, which 
at $2,228,000 compare with $1,499,000 in 
July-August 1940. The importance of 
imports in the general supply situation 
explains this development. 


TRANSPORTATION SHARES GENERAL ACTIVITY 


As an adjunct of the large construction 
projects, sea traffic, particularly with the 
United States, was heavier during August 
of this year than for several years past. 


Traffic on the railway during August 
also continued to break records for num- 
bers and tonnage. When new equipment 
ordered has been put into service, it may 
be possible to inaugurate a daily express 
service between St. John’s and Port-aux- 
Basques—which is long overdue. The 
railway has been appointed agent for one 
of the United States transcontinental 
companies and for certain New England 
air lines so that it is in a position to Sell 
air transportation from Moncton, New 
Brunswick, to almost any part of the 
United States. The hope has been ex- 
pressed in local newspapers that this is 
but the first step in the establishment of 
regular air service from the Island to the 
North American Continent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Confectionery in Bars or Packages: 
War Revenue Tax Changed from Ad 
Valorem to Specific Rate—The special 
war-revenue tax applying to imports of 
confectionery in bars or packages (item 
119 of the Newfoundland tariff) has been 
changed from the rate of 74 percent ad 
valorem to a specific charge of 5 cents 
per 24 bars or packages, effective October 
1, 1941, according to a notice published in 
the Newfoundland Gazette of September 
30, St. John’s. * 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Prohibition Established on a 
Long List of Goods—-Importation of 
specified goods, comprising a list of more 
than 200 items, has been prohibited, ac- 
cording to recent reports from Palestine. 
These articles were previously subject to 
import license, and it is stated that, in 
exceptional circumstances, licenses may 
still be issued for their importation if 
they have been produced or manufac- 
tured in specified neighboring countries. 


The prohibition covers articles that are 
or can be produced in Palestine, luxury 
and nonessential articles and articles 
that can be supplied from neighboring 
areas. The list includes fresh fruits and 
fruit juices, beer, coffee, chocolate, 
canned vegetables, cigars, certain build- 
ing supplies, furniture, certain manufac- 
tures of iron and steel, barbed wire, wire 
netting, aluminum sheets and domestic 
ware, cash registers, calculating ma- 
chines, photographic apparatus and 
cameras, silk and rayon fabrics, carpets, 
clothing, various chemicals, manufac- 
tures of leather, jewelry, musical instru- 
ments, and toys. 


Low-Voltage Electric Lamps: Ad 
Valorem Rate Replaces Specific Rates of 
Import Duty.* 


Certain Live Animals: Import Duties 
Established.* 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


Although an encouragingly high level 
of commercial activity was maintained 
during September, neither the business 
community nor consumers were entirely 
free from vexatious problems. The 
mounting difficulty in obtaining certain 
strategic materials from the United 
States has been giving concern to com- 
mercial interests, particularly in the con- 
struction industry, and the rising cost of 
living has been placing an increasing 
burden on the average wage earner. 

There was no let-up in the trend of 
population movement from rural to 
urban centers; the accompanying deple- 
tion of farm population is resulting in 
diminishing agricultural production. It 
is necessary in normal times to import 
considerable quantities of foodstuffs, and 
the problem of obtaining an adequate 
supply has been rendered more than or- 
dinarily difficult under the present cir- 
cumstances. In an effort to correct this 
condition the Government is offering 
liberal facilities to farmers through the 
medium of the newly formed agricultural 
bank. This institution has granted loans 
to an aggregate of nearly $200,000. 

Government control of prime food 
items was extended to include beef cat- 
tle—the slaughter of which is estimated 
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to have doubled in the past year. Food- 
item costs, as well as rents, not under 
control of the Government, have been 
advancing sharply. Eggs, for example, 
are retailing at $0.90 to $1.20 per dozen. 

There was renewed evidence of liberal 
spending during the month, and business 
continued brisk in virtually all commer- 
cial lines. Evidence of boom conditions is 
the construction of several new theaters. 

The new Government is proceeding 
with its public-works program, and this, 
together with the expanded construction 
program under way in the Canal Zone, is 
resulting in a strong demand for both 
native and imported workers. An- 
nouncement has been made that the Pan- 
ama Canal Department is planning to 
build a tunnel under the Canal on the 
Pacific side of the Isthmus to replace 
the present overtaxed ferry system. This 
project is also expected to open up new 
territory by providing improved com- 
munication facilities between the two 
sections of the Isthmus that have been 
separated since the Canal was con- 
structed. 

Commercial opportunities for Panama 
nationals have been increased by the ef- 
fects of the recently enacted commerce 
law which grants them preference cover 
all other nationalities. It is estimated 
that nearly 5,000,000 commercial licenses 
have been issued to Panamanians since 
the law was passed. Large numbers of 
Chinese, East Indians, and members of 
other races, the immigration of whom 
was prohibited under that law, sold or 
liquidated their stocks and were prepar- 
ing to leave the country. It is still too 
early to see what policy the new Govern- 
ment will follow in this matter. 

Improvements in the statistical offices 
of the Panama Government have re- 
sulted in the release of 1940 monthly for- 
eign-trade figures. The figures were 
made public on an annual basis several 
weeks ago. It is now believed that sta- 
tistical information concerning 1941 im- 
ports and exports on a monthly basis 
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may be available at an early date, though 
the information by countries and by com- 
modities has not yet been compiled. 

The following 1940 monthly statistics 
were recently released by the Govern- 
ment of Panama: 


{In U.S. currency] 








Month Imports Exports 
Pek te 4 $1, 751, 917 $229, 857 
February - ------ Sear. 226, 187 
na bahwsciing ~~ < ..| 1,619, 228 386, 948 
MeL sb. sd =H» F 1, 674, 958 282, 78Y 
Teer 2, 042, 247 335, 018 
June 2, 226, 582 239, 484 
Seen’ 2, 089, 706 364, 303 
Bete i... 2, 412, 622 260, 230 
September _.-_- 1, 793, 542 391, 311 
ee 2, 033, 366 439, 791 
November .------- 1, 922, 508 447, 916 
December-.-.----- 2, 377, 743 451, 032 

eee 23, 936, 657 4, 054, 866 





Exchange and Finance 


Olympic Bonds in Payment of Tazxes.— 
The Government has announced that 
holders of the 6 percent Olympic Bonds, 
issued in 1937 and maturing at the end 
of 1941, may use them to pay national 
taxes at par. It is estimated that about 
$400,000 of these bonds are outstanding. 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The Exchange 
Control Commission is reportedly adopt- 
ing a more liberal attitude in providing 
exchange both for imports and other pur- 
poses. The issuance of an import permit 
is fair assurance that exchange will be 
granted at official rates to the importer on 
the arrival of the merchandise. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Newspapers and Magazines: Import 
Tax Established—A tax has been estab- 
lished on the circulation of foreign peri- 
odical publications in Paraguay, by a 
decree-law (No. 8,514) dated August 28, 
1941, and effective from September 15, 
1941, to provide revenue to promote na- 
tional publications, and to care for 
wounded veterans of the Chaco war. 
Scientific, economic, financial, and agri- 
cultural publications are exempt from 
the tax, subject to a special ‘uling in each 
case by the Ministry of Interior. 


The tax amounts to 2 pesos per copy of 
informative daily newspapers; 5 pesos per 
copy of graphic magazines; and 10 pesos 
per copy of fashion plates or other peri- 
odical style publications. The tax will 
be paid monthly, by the agencies which 
bring the publications into the country, 
within the first 5 days of the month. 
Newspapers and periodicals received reg- 
ularly under subscription by private mail 
are also subject to the tax, which will be 
collected by the Bank of the Republic 
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when the subscriber remits payment for 
the subscription. 

| Owners of the circular dated February 11, 
1941, entitled “Latin American Republics— 
Import Duties and Restrictions on Magazines,” 
should make a notation of the above at the 
end of the section “Import duties” on p. 1.] 

Matches: Internal Taxes Greatiy In- 
creased.—The Paraguayan internal taxes 
on imported and domestic matches have 
been greatly increased, to provide funds 
for pensions for the casualties of the 
Chaco war, by a decree-law (No. 8,860) 
of September 17, 1941. The increased 
taxes apply to stocks which were in the 
factories and in customs warehouses on 
the date of the decree.* 

Petroleum Products: Excise Tar Es- 
tablished.—An excise tax of 2 pesos per 
liter has been established in Paraguay on 
petroleum products, including naphtha, 
gasoline, Diesel oil, gas oil, kerosene, and 
substitute products, by a decree-law (No. 
8,859) dated September 17, 1941, effective 
from the date of promulgation. Fuel oil 
is specifically exempted from the tax.’ 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Proposed Increases in Import and Er- 
port Duties Under Consideration by 
Peruvian Congress.—Proposals for a hor- 
izontal increase of 20 percent in the ex- 
isting customs duties in Peru on all im- 
ported products, except foodstuffs, and 
for an increase in the export duties on a 
sliding scale have been submitted to the 
Peruvian Congress for consideration, ac- 
cording to an announcement in El 
Peruano of August 30, 1941. The pro- 
posed measures are designed to adjust in 
some degree the Peruvian import and 
export duties to the increased values of 
imported and exported goods. These 
duties are in general levied on a specific 
basis. 

Flax Fiber: Export Duty Imposed.— 
Exports of flax fiber from Peru were 
made subject to payment of export duty, 
when the f. o. b. price exceeds 18 cents 
per pound (United States currency), to 
be levied at the rate of 10 percent of the 
amount received in excess of that price, 
according to a decree of August 20, pub- 
lished in E] Peruano of August 30, 1941. 

Untanned Hides and Skins: Exporta- 
tion Prohibited Except Under Permit.* 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions showed continued 
marked improvement during the 4 weeks 
ended October 11. Prices of major 


Philippine commodities advanced sharp- 
ly, with quotations for copra, coconut oil, 
abaca, and rice rising to the best levels 
since 1937. Heavy Government expendi- 
tures also contributed to the generally 
better business tone, and indexes of busi- 
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ness activity reflected more than sea- 
sonal gains in several directions. 


INTERNAL TRADING SATISFACTORY, Import. 
ING DIFFICULT 


Internal business was highly satisfac. 
tory, though prices advanced sharply, 
with control over profiteering largely in. 
effective. 

Import business, on the other hand, 
has been affected by the U. S. defense 
program, because of which it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to secure many 
needed supplies, particularly iron and 
steel and various building materials. 

During the second half of September 
trading on the securities market was 
more active than at any time in the past 
2 years, with quotations advancing stead- 
ily, but in the first half of October the 
market reacted rather sharply to unfay- 
orable international developments. 

Fears are voiced that the current rice 
crop has been seriously damaged by 
floods in important central Luzon pro- 
ducing districts. 


Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


Swiss imports during August were 
valued at 191,400,000 francs and exports 
at 116,500,000 francs, leaving an excess 
of imports over exports in the value of 
74,900,000 francs. Compared with the 
preceding month, imports increased 14 
percent while exports declined 9 percent. 

Imports for the first 8 months of 1941 
amounted to 1,275,800,000 francs, against 
1,352,200,000 for the like period of 1940, 
while exports amounted to 904,400,000 
francs compared with 830,800,000. 

While there was only a 6 percent de- 
cline in the value of imports in the 1941 
period, the decrease in volume was actu- 
ally much greater (30 percent), owing to 
price structure. Exports manifested 
gains in both volume and value, the in- 
crease in volume being attributable to 
certain changes in the type of goods 
shipped—chiefly bulky goods to Ger- 
many. Shipping difficulties caused sharp 
fluctuations in oversea exports. 

The wholesale-price index at the end 
of August 1941 stood at 176.4 ‘(August 
1939100), an increase of 1 percent over 
the preceding month. The rise for 
August was due mainly to price increases 
on textile, leather, metal, and rubber 
goods. 


SLIGHT DECLINE IN MILK PRODUCTION 


Milk production in 1940 amounted to 
2,775,000 metric tons, compared with 
2.869.000 in 1938. This decline, in view 
of a 7 percent decrease in the number of 
cows and the scarcity of feedstuffs, is 
considered small. At present large quan- 
tities of milk are acquired by the Ger- 
mans and exported to the Reich, where 
much of it is processed or manufactured 
into commodities for other than food 
purposes. 
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Cheese production in 1940 was actually 
greater than in 1938, being 53,150 tons 
against 50,930 tons. As a result of the 
scarcity of imported fats and the ration- 
ing of other foods, consumption of 
cheese (heretofore on the free list) rose 
from 10 grams daily per person in 1939 to 
14 grams in 1940. Accordingly, on Sep- 
tember 3, purchases of cheese were lim- 
ited by decree to a monthly amount not 
exceeding 400 grams of fat per person. 
The actual amount of cheese that may 
be bought therefore depends on the type 
selected. The rationing, it is stated, lim- 
its the consumption to amounts compar- 
able to those consumed before the war. 

Customs receipts in August amounted 
to 12,600,000 francs, compared with 
14,000,000 for August 1940—a decrease of 
1,400,000 francs. Receipts for the first 8 
months of 1941 totaled 107,000,000 francs 
against 171,800,000 francs during the cor- 
responding months of 1940—a reduction 
of 64,700,000 francs. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Bananas: Import Duty Reduced Tem- 
porarily.* 

Supplementary German-Swiss Agree- 
ment Continues Expiring Tariff Conces- 
sions.—See Germany. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Rule Governing Transfer of Funds 
Modified.—Utilization of exports to 
transfer certain blocked funds and divi- 
dends and profits by local and foreign 
companies in Turkey to stockholders 
and bondholders abroad will no longer be 
authorized to countries where Turkey 
has large sums blocked in private com- 
pensation accounts and from which it 
has become difficult to effect imports, 
states a recent decree. Instead, such 
transfers will be effected by deducting 
the sums to be forwarded from Turkish 
funds blocked in private compensation 
accounts in those countries. This modi- 
fies the decree of October 23, 1940, which 
listed certain export commodities avail- 
able for such purposes. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


Temporary increases in the fat and 
sugar rations for the midwinter months, 
effective November 17, have been an- 
nounced by the Ministry of Food. The 
weekly fat ration will be increased from 
8 to 10 ounces, of which 7 ounces will 
consist of butter and margarine, with a 
maximum, as at present, of 2 ounces of 
butter, or the 7 ounces may be taken as 
margarine if desired; 3 ounces will con- 
sist of cooking fat which can be taken 
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only as such. The weekly sugar ration 
will be increased from 8 to 12 ounces. 
The Ministry’s allocation of eggs for the 
month of October will be 2 per person, 
compared with 3 for the preceding 
month. Imported cooking eggs will con- 
tinue to be off ration, at any rate until 
November. 


EXTENSION OF CANTEEN SYSTEM 


Increased allocations are being made 
of essential foods to canteens, “feeding 
centers” (“British restaurants”), and 
other establishments serving meals to 
industrial workers, with priorities for 
those serving heavy industries. The Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Food recently informed the House of 
Commons that there is no question that 
the added strain of war and the demand 
for increased production makes the 
dietary requirements of certain workers 
higher now than they were in peacetime; 
to meet this the Ministry has encouraged 
the setting up of canteens and British 
restaurants as much as possible with the 
aim of providing workers with at least 
one full meal per day at their work. 

Canteens now cover not only workers 
in factories but also dockers, civil-de- 
fense workers, home guard, fire brigades, 
and police. There are in addition school 
canteens and air-raid-shelter canteens. 
Approximately 15,000 canteens are now 
operating in factories and workshops, 
providing more than 16,000,000 meals 
per week and about 45,000,000 hot bev- 
erages. In addition, there are more than 
1,000 “feeding centers” providing more 
than 1,000,000 meals in a week. It is 
estimated that 12,000,000 meals a day 
are served outside the home—that is, off 
the ration. 

The policy of the Ministry of Food, as 
officially stated, is to direct any extra 
food that is available to those people 
who in its opinion need it most. While 
the Ministry does not commit itself to 
precise figures, substantially increased 
quantities of certain foods will be made 
available to canteens on the basis of pri- 
orities agreed upon by the Ministry of 
Labor. For example, in the case of first- 
priority canteens providing for those in- 
dustries engaged in the heaviest form of 
labor the meat allocation will be doubled 
and the sugar allocation trebled, while 
for second-priority canteens the meat al- 
location will be increased by at least 50 
percent and the sugar allocation doubled. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beef: Tax Established on Sales for Ex- 
port and Consumption.—A tax on all 


sales of beef or veal, for export and for 


domestic consumption, was established 
in Uruguay by a decree dated September 
3, 1941, published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 10, 1941, Montevideo. The 
tax is to be paid by the seller, and the 
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revenue therefrom will be used to main- 
tain low meat prices for domestic con- 
sumption.* 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—A Ministry of 
Finance decree of September 24 brought 
into force the provisions of the second 
paragraph of article 3 of the revised ex- 
change-control decree of July 23, 1941, 
which specifies that the Ministry of 
Finance may rule that any article im- 
ported must be brought in under import 
license, even though funds for payment 
were purchased on the free market, or 
(implied) elsewhere. Previously no im- 
port goods were subject to the procure- 
ment of import licenses except when for- 
eign exchange was to be furnished 
through official channels. The item af- 
fected by the decree of September 24 was 
foodstuffs with a cocoa and sugar base. 

Exchange allocations for October, as 
published on October 1 by the Central 
Bank, totaled $6,500,000, divided as fol- 
lows: $975,000 (15 percent) for Govern- 
ment use; $5,395,000 (83 percent) for 
new imports; and $130,000 (2 percent) 
for Venezuelan students abroad. 


Transport and Communication 


Company Establishes Ocean Service to 
Argentina.—The Royal Netherlands 
Steamship Co. has established a service 
from Venezuela to Argentina. The three 
small vessels alloted to the run, the Doros, 
Notos, and St. Marten, are ships with a 
dead-weight carrying capacity of about 
1,350 tons. A service with sailings about 
every 3 weeks is contemplated, and each 
voyage will take about 3 weeks in each 
direction. 
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Chemical Developments Abroad in 1940 


The Industrial Reference Service is now carrying ‘‘Annual 
Reviews of Chemical Developments in Foreign Countries 
During 1940."" Reviews covering Burma, British Malaya, 


Canada, China, Guatemala, Japan, Newfoundland, Nica- 
ragua, Palestine, Peru, Turkey, and Union of South Africa, 
having already appeared. Some 30 countries remain to be 


covered in the series 

Single ‘copies of these reviews may be obtained at 10 
cents each. The entire service, on an annual basis, may be 
had at a cost of $4. Please ask for Part 1, Industrial Ref- 
erence Service—Chemical and Allied Products. Make re- 
mittance to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C 
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ae If so, write the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
“ Commerce for sample releases from other parts of 

the Industrial Reference Service 
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Automotive 
Products 


* Ecuapor.—Imports of motor vehicles 
through Guayaquil—port of entry for 
practically all the chief distributing cen- 
ters of Ecuador—numbered 20 passenger 
cars and 42 trucks in August, compared 
with 3 and 7, respectively, in the same 
month a year ago. Imports totaled 206 
passenger cars and 329 trucks in the first 
8 months of 1941, against 203 and 322, 
respectively, in the same period of 1940— 
all from the United States 1 passenger 
car in each year. 


* KENYA AND Ucanpa.—Motor vehicles 
are among the leading items of import 
from the United States. Imports were 
as follows during the year 1940, with fig- 
ures for 1939 in parenthesis: passenger 
cars valued at £61,443 (£123,235); trucks, 
£152,756 (£141,928); passenger-car parts 
and accessories, £115,702 (£43,478) ; truck 
parts and accessories, £26,081 (£12,535). 


* Mexico.—Registrations of new motor 
vehicles in the Federal District of Mexico 
numbered 637 passenger cars and 243 
trucks in July 1941, compared with 738 
and 256, respectively, in June. Cumula- 
tive registrations totaled 4,891 passenger 
cars (4,883 American) and 1,213 trucks 
(1,211 American) in the first 7 months 
of 1941, a large increase over Sales in 
the same period of 1940 when registra- 
tions numbered 2,809 passenger cars 
(2,771 American) and 613 trucks (603 
American). 


* MOoZAMBIQUE.——Imports of automotive 
products from the United States during 
the year 1940 included the following: 
passenger cars 161, valued at $103,966; 
trucks with bodies, 151, at $108,268; 
trucks without bodies, 49, at $43,949: 
automotive parts, 62,555 kilograms, at 
$65,711 (value in U. S. currency). 


* PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—New motor-vehi- 
cle registrations in Manila totaled 208 
passenger cars and 91 trucks and busses 
in July 1941, compared with 73 and 75, 
respectively,in June. Total registrations 
of new motor vehicles in the first 7 
months of 1941 numbered 1,051 passen- 
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ger cars (1,039 American) and 728 trucks 
and busses (725 American). Comparable 
figures for 1940 are not available. 


* Sparn.—Several Barcelona newspapers 
stated on August 27, 1941, that the Bar- 
celona delegate of the “Mixed Commis- 
sion for the Sale of Automotive Equip- 
ment of the Ministry of the Army” would 
hold a sale of automobile spare parts of 
different makes and types. Anyone hav- 
ing purchased a car at one of the author- 
ized auction car sales conducted by the 
Commission would be allowed to apply to 
the Commission for the purchase of spare 
parts necessary for repairing the car and 
to acquire the lots of parts needed at 
minimum fixed prices. 

Anyone else in need of spare parts for 
automobiles may, even though these cars 
were not purchased at authorized auc- 
tions, apply to the president of the Com- 
mission for permission to purchase a lot 
of spare parts required for repairing an 
automobile, and the lot in question would 
then be auctioned off. 


* SwEDEN.—Sales of new passenger cars 
totaled only 393 (170 American) in the 
first 6 months of 1941—a drop of 85 per- 
cent compared with the recorded 2,650 
units (1,147 American) during January 
June 1940. Sales of trucks and busses 
decreased by 43 percent, or from 5,507 
(3,035 American) during January—June 
1940 to 2,375 units (441 American). 

This sales decrease is due almost en- 
tirely to the Government’s restrictions, 
especially for passenger cars—but the 
reduced demand for road transportation 
in consequence of the war, especially in 
the stagnant building industry and allied 
industries, has also reduced truck sales. 
On the other hand, the demand for fuel 
has to be filled largely by domestic fire- 
wood that has to be transported from 
the forests to the centers of consump- 
tion—but this’ traffic is readily provided 
for by old trucks. In passenger cars, 
sales have been restricted to taxicab own- 
ers and other commercial users. 

During the 6-month period, stocks of 
trucks at the assembly plants and with 
importers of American trucks and busses 
were practically exhausted, and, as the 
blockade prevents new imports, the situ- 
ation is discouraging. A dealer reports 
that 500 American trucks with a loading 
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capacity of 3 tons are needed immedi- 
ately. The Swedish Volvo is reportedly 
working at full capacity, and its only 
competition is Opel and German Ford. 
Larger trucks and busses—over 4 tons 
loading capacity—are supplied by Scania- 
Vabis and some of the German manu- 
facturers. 

To encourage the purchase of German 
motor vehicles, each sale in Sweden of a 
Hanomag passenger car or Borgward 
truck was accompanied formerly by 
2,000 liters (approximately 528 gallons) 
of Diesel oil at a retail price of 1.20 
crowns (about $0.29) per liter ($1.08 per 
gallon). However, the fact that the 
quantity is small for passenger cars and 
inconsiderable for trucks discouraged 
prospective buyers. During the first 6 
months of 1941, only 15 Hanomag pas- 
senger cars and 3 Borgward trucks were 
registered. After the German-Russian 
war broke out in June, no oil was al- 
lotted for new sales, but 1,000 liters of 
a gasoline distillate is said to be included 
at the same price. 


* UNION OF SouTH AFRICA—It is esti- 
mated that the defense force has pur- 
chased 4,506 American motorcycles since 
August 1940 and will place an order 
shortly for 1,547 additional units. Of 
these, 2,703 were or are to be equipped 
with side cars. In addition, 100 Ameri- 
can motorcycles have been purchased by 
the police force, and orders for smaller 
quantities are being placed on behalf of 
private firms and individuals 

War activities have definitely opened 
the door to American motorcycles, and, 
while the large orders placed are solely 
for war purposes, dealers believe that, 
after hostilities are over, the demand 
(limited in scope but considerably higher 
than pre-war) will continue. Develop- 
ments do not, however, warrant the be- 
lief that there will be a marked increase 
in the general use of American motor- 
cycles, and, unless a high degree of pros- 
perity prevails, the post-war period is 
likely to see a return to the low-priced 
European machines. 


* Urucuay.—Sales of American motor 
vehicles in Montevideo are showing 4 
large increase over last year, while Brit- 
ish and European makes are declining. 
Registrations totaled 893 passenger cars 
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in the first 8 months of 1941, compared 
with 828 in the same period of 1940. Pas- 
senger-car sales by nationality were as 
follows in the 1941 period (figures for 
1940 in parenthesis): American, 688 
(326); British, 178 (420); German, 3 
(58); French, 12 (34); Italian, 12 (78). 
In the same pericd, truck sales totaled 
173 (208) , of which 139 (85) were Ameri- 
can, 28 (83) British, 4 (19) German, 1 
(3) French, and 1 (0) Japanese. 

Imports from Great Britain during the 
first 7 months of 1941 included 209 motor 
vehicles and 29 motor-vehicle chassis 
and, in addition, parts and accessories 
weighing 9,769 kilograms (21,530 pounds) 
plus 49 cases and 3 crates, the weight of 
which is not available. 


Chemicals 


Larger imports but 
characterized United States foreign 
trade in glycerin during the first 8 
months of 1941. Imports of crude glyc- 
erin into the United States amounted to 
6,153,500 pounds valued at $455,400 dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1941, compared 


smaller exports 


with 4,720,200 pounds valued at $345,400 . 


during the same period of 1940. Ex- 
ports of glycerin from the United States 
were 6,721,800 pounds valued at $832,300 
during the January-August 1941 period, 
compared with 8,721,700 pounds valued 
at $1,159,900 during the January-August 
1940 period. 

Glycerin occupies a strategic position 
because it enters into such a large num- 
ber of defense and civilian uses. In in- 
dustry it is used in the manufacture of 
nitroglycerin and low-freezing dynamite 
compositions; printers’ rollers; cosmetics 
and perfume preparations; rubber-stamp 
inks and copying inks; fancy toilet and 
liquid soaps; food preparations, confec- 
tionery. chewing gum, beverages, and 
candy; litharge cement and other edhe- 
sives; shoe polishes; hats; waterproofed 
paper, parchment, marbled and coated 
papers; pharmaceutical preparations, 
glycero-phosphates; photographic emul- 
sions; rubber substitutes, and synthetic 
resins. Other industrial applications in- 
clude the flavoring and preserving of 
tobacco; as a general solvent: as an anti- 
freeze agent in automobile radiators; as 
a solvent in dyeing and printing textiles; 
as a size in making felt, and other uses. 

Imports of guano into the United 
States have been declining steadily over 
the past few years. No imports of guano 
were made during the first quarter of 
1941; in April 44 tons were received from 
Mexico; in May 5,458 tons entered from 
the Falkland Islands, the first received 
from that source for several years; in 
June, 193 tons again were imported from 
Mexico, bringing the total for the half 
year up to 5,695 tons. Total imports for 
the year 1940 amounted to only 785 tons, 
of which 596 originated in Mexico and 
100 in Canada, but 1940 imports were 
exceptionally low and greatly below the 
average annual. Imports during 1939 to- 
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taled only 5,150 tons—about one-third of 
the amount recorded during 1938 and 
less than one-tenth that imported in 
1933, when the Falkland Islands was the 
source for more than 8,000 tons. At 
one time Peru shipped large quantities of 
guano to the United States, but none 
has been received from that country 
since 1939, inasmuch as exports from 
Peru were restricted. 


* Canapa.—Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts imported into Canada this year have 
continued to come chiefly from the 
United States. Out of total imports of 
chemicals and allied products amounting 
to $41,900,000 during the first 8 months 
of 1941, $34,700,000 worth were received 
from the United States and $5,700,000 
from the United Kingdom, according to 
preliminary statistics recently released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The United Kingdom, however, was the 
largest purchaser of Canadian chemicals. 
Total exports of chemicals and allied 
products amounted to $32,900,000 during 
the first 8 months of 1941, of which 
amount $12,700,000 went to the United 
Kingdom and $9,800,000 to the United 
States. 


* CHINA.—More than double the amount 
of bone dust and refuse was shipped from 
China to the United States during the 
first T months of 1941—5,000 tons, valued 
at 986,600 gold units—than was shipped 
during the corresponding period of 1940. 
Shipments to Japan fell to 8,600 metric 
tons, valued at 1,062,200 gold units. To- 
tal shipments of bone dust and refuse 
declined to 13,800 metric tons, valued at 
2,072,000 gold units, during the January— 
July 1941 period, compared with 24,300 
metric tons valued at 1,891,900 gold units 
during the corresponding period of 1940. 
(1 gold unit approximates U. S. $0.68.) 
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* Eoypt.—lIncluded in a list of products 
permitted to be imported into Egypt dur- 
ing the period November 1, 1941, through 
April 1942 were alum, chemicals for erad- 
ication of parasites, fungicides, sulfuric 
acid, pyrites, caustic soda, aniline, coal- 
tar dyes, and sulfur. 


* SouTH-WEsT AFRICA—Production of 
guano in South-west Africa amounted to 
2,823 short tons in 1940, compared with 
667 tons in 1939. Production during the 
first 3 months of 1941 was 86 tons. Of 
the total 1940 production, 772 tons were 
bat guano and the remainder bird guano. 

Production of phosphate rock in South- 
West Africa amounted to 827 short tons 
in 1940, compared with 139 tons in 1939. 
None was produced during the first 3 
months of 1941, and it is possible that 
there will be no production during, the 
year 1941. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Related Products 


* Brazit.—Coal imports through Santos 
in August 1941 declined to 13,517 metric 
tons (8,002 tons of steam coal and 5,515 
tons of gas coal), from 27,166 tons in 
July (20,923 tons of steam coal and 6,243 
tons of gas coal). The United States 
supplied all August imports. 

No coke was imported during the 
period. 


* CanapA.—That later use may have to 
be made of Canada’s peat resources— 
37,000 square miles of them—as an aux- 
iliary emergency fuel is quite possible, 
says the Canadian press. 
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Dominion surveys have shown that 
there are at least 107 peat bogs in Can- 
ada—Ontario having 46, containing an 
estimated fuel content of 113,513,000 
tons, and Quebec 27, with 76,176,000 tons. 
A prior study of peat preserves is said to 
have demonstrated that peat fuel found 
near some centers of population could 
compete with imported coal for certain 
purposes, as to both cost and quality. 


Whatever use may be made of peat as 
an emergency fuel in Canada, it will not 
be available in quantity until next year. 


Imports of bituminous coal into cen- 
tral Ontario so far this year are con- 
sidered satisfactory, totaling 2,657,487 
short tons in the second quarter, com- 
pared with 3,647,325 tons in the same 
quarter of 1940 and only 1,987,543 tons in 
the 1938 period. 


Not so favorable is the anthracite sit- 
uation. Total imports are above normal, 
but they are not quite sufficient to take 
care of additional demands which will be 
made upon this type of fuel, particularly 
for replacing coke. Arrivals of anthra- 
cite in central Ontario during the second 
quarter of 1941 are recorded as 614,198 
short tons, compared with 626,093 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1940 and 
465.878 tons in the second quarter of 
1938. 


Little coke will be available for do- 
mestic heating this year. 


* Cuina.—Plans are being made to in- 
crease this year’s coal production in 
North Manchuria 22 percent over the 
1940 output. The reported 1940 increase 
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of 8 percent over the 1939 production is 
considered disappointing. 

A colliery company was inaugurated 
on July 1 to engage in coal mining in the 
Mishan area. This will be the first com- 
pany to act independently of the “Man- 
tan” (Manchurian Coal Mining Co.), 
which controls all coal mines except the 
Fushun mines. Coal from the Mishan 
mines will be used exclusively in South 
Manchuria, where there has been a 
shortage of coal suitable for smelting, 
necessitating imports from North China. 
Other independent companies will re- 
portedly be set up later, among other 
places, in the Dalainor fields. 


* SWEDEN.—Owing to the unsatisfactory 
supply of fuel in Sweden during the past 
winter, and the fact that deliveries dur- 
ing 1941 have been on an even smaller 
scale, domestic fuel must be produced 
to meet the demand. An increased util- 
ization of peat is stressed by the Swedish 
Peat-Refining Corporation. 

Sweden’s supply of easily available peat 
amounts to between 5,000 and 6,000 mil- 
lion tons of air-dried quality, containing 
about 25 percent of water, with an effec- 
tive heat value of between 3,000 and 4,000 
calories. Two tons of such peat cor- 
respond to 1 ton of ordinary steam coal. 
It is said that Sweden’s peat supply could 
satisfactory replace the entire normal im- 
port of coal and coke during several 
hundred years and that, in view of the 
favorable distribution of peat bogs all 
over the country, machine-cut peat 
should be an excellent substitute fuel for 
industries and for other purposes. 

At some of the new peat plants the 
entire production is to be made into peat 
powder and pressed into briquetes. At 
the plant at Sosdala, the largest in 
Sweden, the annual output of briquetes 
will be approximately 50,000 tons, but if 
necessary the plant can increase its pro- 
duction to about 70,000 tons. 

Experiments are being made at Sos- 
dala to improve the peat further, espe- 
cially by distillation, whereby peat gas, 
peat coke, and peat tar may be obtained. 
Under present conditions, with the short- 
age of liquid fuel, peat tar as a substitute 
fuel is of special value. Important trials 
are to be made with briquetes and ma- 
chine-cut peat at Goteborg, and it is 
expected that the coke thus obtained will 
be suitable for metallurgical purposes. 
* UNITED Kincpom.—Trading continued 
brisk in the home section of the Welsh 
coal market during August 1941. Heavy 
commitments have been made, and pro- 
duction for some time to come is there- 
fore assured of a ready outlet. Addi- 
tional business was still being offered, but 
could not always be accepted because of 
extensive contracts yet to be carried out. 

Activities in the export market were 
seriously affected by the general short- 
age of supplies, and export licenses were 
confined mainly to bunker shipments and 
to a few special orders. 

All coal mines in Fifeshire and the 
Lothians are exceptionally busy, and at 
present everything possible is being done 
to increase stocks for the winter. With 
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the return to the pits of miners who left 
the industry some time ago, production 
is increasing slowly. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


* BraziL.—Coffee exports from Brazil in 
August 1941 were: 


Bags of 

60 kilograms 

Spanish Morocco 416 
Mozambique ara — 50 
South-West Africa 200 
Union of South Africa 4, 425 
Canada 1, 250 
United States 399, 955 
Argentina 35, 253 
Chile , ; 12, 985 
Paraguay 200 
Uruguay 6, 430 
England 9 
Iceland 625 
Ships’ stores ' 185 
Total 461, 983 


* CEYLON.—The International Tea Com- 
mittee has increased Ceylon’s export 
quota from 95 percent to 100 percent for 
the control year April 1, 1941, to March 
31, 1942. Ceylon will thus be permitted 
to export its full standard quota of 251. 
588,012 pounds during the current con- 
trol period. 


* DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. — Estimates of 
the cacao mid-crop run from 80,000 to 
100,000 70-kilogram bags—an amount 
expected to offset the unusually small 
regular crop harvested earlier this year. 

Prices paid to the producers are now 
averaging $6.50 per 50 kilograms of cacao, 
and, since the quantity is large and the 
quality good, it is felt by dealers that 
these good prices will continue. 


Fruits 


* BRITISH West INDIES—When it be- 
came necessary to stop banana ship- 
ments to England in November 1940, the 
Imperial Treasury undertook to provide 
a subsidy to the Jamaica banana indus- 
try to enable payment to be made for 
good marketable fruit up to 12,000,000 
stems for the year. The production has 
exceeded the 12,000,000 maximum for 
which the guaranty was given. The Brit- 
ish Government has now as a special 
concession extended the guaranty to 
cover a production of 14,500,000 stems for 
the 12 months ending November 1, 1941. 
Exports of bananas to September 20, 
1941, amounted to 4,287,742 stems, com- 
pared with 4,358,595 stems during the 
corresponding period of 1940. 


* CusaA—Shipments of avocados from 
Habana continued strong during Sep- 
tember, while grapefruit exports for the 
month probably doubled or tripled Au- 
gust totals. Habana’s August banana 
exports to the United States rose several 
times over last year’s figures—but only 
local importance should be attached to 
this, since it is due to the use of Habana 
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rather than western Cuban ports as the 
shipping point. 


Exports of Fresh Fruit to the United 
States from Habana 





Eight-month 
period ended 


ind August | August August 31 
Kin 1940 1941 
1940 1941 

Papayas : e 

pounds 217,899; 143,424, 960,449) 604,173 
Avocados J 7 

pounds 4,612, 966 4, 575, 914 9, 527, 177 8, 160, 172 
Grapefruit 

pounds. _!2, 169, 890)2, 549, 680/2, 170, 930 2, 549, 740 
Pineapples 

crates 11, 203 6,421, 998,334; 939, 097 

Plantains 

pounds 759, 128) 628, 182 3, 882, 164 4, 380, 626 
Bananas é a: : 

pounds 33, 254) 281,310 8,674) 454, 874 


Others 


pounds 705,041) 419,171 





1 Limes and lemons 


* DOMINICAN REPuBLIc.—On the basis of 
5,827,425 kilograms of bananas exported 
in the first half of 1941, the downward 
trend in exports appears to be contin- 
uing. As a consequence, banana produc- 
ers fear that, unless effectual measures 
are taken to control the sigatoka disease, 
the Republic’s banana industry may be 
wiped out. 

Exports of bananas to the United 
States from the Dominican Republic did 
not reach any considerable volume until 
1937, when 128,000 stems were shipped. 
During 1938 and 1939 this amount was 
doubled each year, with shipments reach- 
ing the high level of 825,000 bunches in 
1939. 

With increased planting and cultiva- 
tion, the sigatoka banana disease also 
spread—so much so that shipments were 
reduced to less than 700,000 bunches in 
1940. 


* Spain.—From official data it appears 
that production of Valencia oranges dur- 
ing the past season (1940-41) amounted 
to about 650,000 metric tons. Of this 
quantity, 322,128 tons were exported and 
327,872 tons consumed in the domestic 
market. Of the exports, 301,105 tons 
went to Germany, 10,543 tons to the 
United Kingdom, and the rest to other 


European countries. 

Only export figures are available on 
lemons. These show that 7,720 metric 
tons were shipped to the United Kingdom 
and 6,946 to Germany. 

Data from governmental sources in- 
dicate that the crop of Valencia oranges 
for 1941-42 will be about 30 percent less 
than during last season—or a total of 
about 450.000 metric tons. This is at- 
tributed to the condition of the trees 
resulting from neglect during the Civil 
War, lack of fertilizers, and the un- 
usually cold weather during the early 
part of 1941. 

Unitep Kincpom.—The dried-fruit po- 
sition in the Liverpool area showed little 
or no change during the 3 months ended 
With August. Allocations to the trade 
have been on the small side, and on the 
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whole there has been a distinct short- 
age in currants, sultanas, and figs. 

In June the release of dried fruits 
amounted to about 5,800 tons, consisting 
of sultanas, 3,200 tons; currants, 2,100 
tons; and figs, 500 tons. In July, how- 
ever, the situation improved consider- 
ably, the total release being 18,000 tons. 
Large quantities of California seedless 
raisins have been arriving recently at 
Liverpool and are being directed into 
the regular trade channels. Most of the 
sultanas allocated to the trade have also 
come from California. Locally a further 
improvement in supplies is expected. 

There is, however, an acute shortage 
of evaporated fruits of all kinds in the 
Liverpool area, and the small releases of 
evaporated apple rings have not been 
sufficient to cover immediate needs. 
Some improvement was promised the 
trade, but so far there have been no 
arrivals of plums or apple rings, items 
most in demand. 


Grain and Products 


* Brazit.—The Brazilian brewing indus- 
try is large, and until the war broke out 
in Europe it was well equipped to take 
care of current manufacturing require- 
ments. Estimates place the annual beer 
production at, roughly, 50,000,000 gallons. 

Beer from any foreign source cannot 
compete with the domestic beer, and the 
demand for United States or any other 
foreign beer is negligible. Imports of 
beer in 1940 amounted to 27 metric tons, 
valued at about $10,600. These entries 
are believed to have covered special Brit- 
ish beers, such as stout, and small quan- 
tities of United States beer imported for 
trial purposes or to supply the demand 
of the American colony. 

Almost all the hops required were im- 
ported from Europe—chiefly Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany. Entries 
in 1939 were 413 metric tons valued at 
about $410,000, and in 1940 they were 
375 metric tons valued at $440,000. 

Brazil is increasing its production of 
barley, made into malt for the beer in- 
dustry. Estimates place the annual pro- 
duction, centered chiefly in the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, at 5,000 to 6,000 
metric tons. 

Imports of malt in 1939 amounted to 
12,565 metric tons valued at the equiva- 
lent of approximately $852,000. In 1940 
imports amounted to 12,290 metric tons 
valued at about $1,000,000. 

Barley imports in 1939 were 298 metric 
tons valued at about $23,000, and in 1940 
they were 2,366 tons valued at $108,000. 

Beer is not canned in tin in Brazil, be- 
cause of the high cost of imported tin. 
Practically all beer in small containers 
is bottled in glass, usually of 0.66-liter 
capacity. Some types are bottled in 
smaller containers. The Brazilian glass 
industry takes care of all the require- 
ments. Wooden beer barrels and drums 
are of domestic manufacture. 


* Costa Rica.—Following are figures for 
importation and production of rice in 
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Costa Rica for the past 5 years, with esti- 
mates for 1941: 





| Imported Domestic 





Year rice | rice 
rte, eee | 

| Kilograms Kilograms 
1936__. Micitsan bak eee 448, 704 14, 500, 000 
1937 on | 1,400,572 | 14,000, 000 
1938 _ : peed SeTs cae 586, 321 14, 800, 000 
1939_____- : ..--------| 1,044,982 | 14,300,000 
1940 ak his 1, 174, 508 14, 200, 000 


1941 PAA ToT 1 200, 000 |" 14, 200, 000 





| Estimated. 


These figures are for milled rice, ac- 
cording to the Centro Nacional de Agri- 
cultura. 

The imported rice comes chiefly from 
Ecuador and Nicaragua, with much 
smaller amounts from El Salvador and 
Honduras. 


* CuBA.—Total imports of rice into Cuba 
during August 1941 and for the period 
January—August 1941 were as follows, ac- 
cording to unofficial data: 


By Ports of Entry 





| . | eee - 
Port American | Domini-| Ecua- 
| ae a 
(U.8.) | can doran 


| , ae | 
| Pockets! | Pockets '| Pockets ' 


Habana 137,465 | 3,500 | 12,600 
Banes i 1,000 |_ in : 
ef a ee oe | 1, 500 | ee Coes 
Sagua la Grande_____ | 2, 500 | ae 
Santiago de Cuba_......| 10, 257 | 
Total bags._..___- | 152,722 | 3,500! 12,600 
Total pounds-_--.-_|15, 272, 200 | 350, 000 | 1, 260, 000 





1 Of 100 pounds each. 


By Points of Origin 








| January-August, 1941 
| 








Source “ 
Bags | Pounds 
Rangoon = 44, 700 | 10, 012, 800 
Calcutta. 13,731 | 3,075,744 
Ecuador : | 58,500 | 5,850,000 
Kohsichang | 9, 500 2, 128, 000 
Dominican Republic 18, 257 1, 825, 700 
a ee 144,688 | 22,892, 244 
United States (pockets) - _- | 2,510,291 | 251,029, 100 


TOM Fi cctss cd | 2,654, 979 273, 921, 344 





Based upon unofficial statistics ob- 
tained from private trade sources, the 
following data indicate stocks of rice on 
Habana wharves, arrivals and with- 
drawals during August, 1941: 





| | 
Stocks on Stocks on| 





| Habana | Arrivals | Habana | Pree 
Item | wharves,| during | wharves, d os 
| first of month | end of a 
| month month as 
United States: } 
Pockets 338, 863) 152,722) 285,390} 206,195 
Pounds __ |33, 886, 300/15, 272, 200/28, 539, 000) 20, 619, 500 
All other: } | | | 
Bags | 20,563} 16,100) 30,551] 15,112 
Pounds. _| 3, 460, 360) 1, 610, 000) 3, 403, 788) 1, 666, 572 
Total: | 
Pounds. |37, 346, 660) 16, 882, 200) 31, 942, 788) 22, 286, 072 
| | 
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* DominicaN ReEpusLic.—The normal 
rice crop is estimated to be approxi- 
mately 500,000 50-kilogram bags, and, 
with the present record late summer 
crop now coming in, this year’s total 
production may be as much as 100,000 
bags above normal production. Efforts 
will be made to continue exports, which 
have been large during the first half of 
this year. If this large surplus is not 
exported, rice merchants believe that a 
sharp price fall will result. 


* VENEZUELA.—Rice production in 1940 
is estimated at 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 kilo- 
grams. The 1941 crop, depending on the 
intensity of the rains, is estimated at 
6,000,000 to 8000,000 kilograms. The 
limited production has been insufficient 
to satisfy the local consumption, and 
Venezuela has been obliged to import an- 
nually considerably larger quantities 
than are produced in the country. Dur- 
ing the past 9 years imports have varied 
from 9,000,000 to 22,000,000 kilograms. 
Imports in the past 5 years have been as 
follows: 


Kilograms 
___. Se eee 12. 775. 592 
Be Sy eee ae 12, 169, 351 
EE eae eee 13, 234, 429 
3s ae ae 21, 885. 927 
ES eee 14, 000, 000 


Until the outbreak of war Venezuelan 
imports of rice originated mainly in 
Siam. At present Ecuador and Brazil 
are the principal sources of such imports. 


Meats 


* Brazit.—Cattle slaughter in establish- 
ments subject to Federal inspection to- 
taled 1,543,407 head during the first 6 
months of 1941, according to statistics 
released by the Ministry of Agriculture— 
compared with 1,601,113 head in the same 
period of 1940. 

A total of 555,539 hogs were slaugh- 
tered in establishments under Federal 
inspection during the first 6 months of 
1941, against 644,284 during the compa- 
rable period of 1940. The lower figure 
for the 1941 period was largely a result 
of the floods of last May in Rio Grande 
do Sul, which disrupted transportation 
and slaughter activities in that State. 


Sugar and Products 


* British West Inpies.—The Imperial 
Government has decided to purchase the 
complete export crop of Jamaica’s sugar 
for the 1941-42 season, estimated at 
about 148,000 tons—with 20,000 tons to 
be reserved for local consumption. The 
Government has fixed the price at the 
same figure as that paid this year. 


* Pervu.—Estimates of 1941 sugar pro- 
duction continue at about 460,000 metric 
tons—the same as produced in 1940. 
Sugar consumption in the first 7 months 
of 1941 amounted to 62,543 tons, or ap- 
proximately 8,000 tons more than during 
the same period of 1940. 

Sugar exports during the first 7 months 
of 1939 to 1941, by countries of destina- 
tion, are shown below: 
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Vetric Met Met 
fone Pe / 
United States 6, 213 22, 236 87, 282 
Chil 63, 991 75, 611 72, 725 
United Kingdo1 33, 30S 22, 874 
Bolivia Li, 964 10¢ 20, 524 
Asiatic Russia 14, 691 &, 592 
Colombia 1,812 
Feuador 2248 1 
Morocco 24, 346 
Uruguay 4 6, 604 


Finland 13, 384 
Other countries 2, 666 10, 037 rat 


Total 23. 480 182, 228 





Leading producers and exporters esti- 
mate present sugar stocks at 30,000 to 
35,000 metric tons. 

Sugar traders regard the market pros- 
pects as satisfactory because of a con- 
tinued favorable foreign demand and 
quotations. Chilean firms are said to 
have placed orders to cover most of 
their requirements until the end of the 
year at highly favorable prices. Al- 
though the demand from the American 
market is reported to be somewhat less 
active than in preceding months, it nev- 
ertheless maintains a satisfactory level. 
Sales to Bolivia and other secondary 
buyers continue normally. 


Vegetables 


* CupA.—The summer slump in fresh- 
vegetable exports continued during Au- 
gust. Only 43,358 pounds were shipped 
from Habana to the United States—all 
minor vegetables, except 840 pounds of 
okra. Except totals of fresh vegetables 
for November 1940 to August 1941 
amounted to 80,138,599 pounds—a drop 
of more than 20 percent from the totals 
for the preceding November-August pe- 
riod. Decreases in shipments of toma- 
toes, lima beans, and potatoes were pri- 
marily responsible for the decrease in 
exports during the closing season. How- 
ever, 1940-41 exports were almost 30 per- 
cent higher than the 1938-39 figures. 

Plans are being made in Cuba for can- 
ning a tentative minimum of 50,000 cases 
of peppers during the coming season. 
This venture should not immediately af- 
fect the export of fresh peppers, regard- 
less of what results it may have in later 
years. 


Leather and 
Products 


* CaNnaDA.—Exports of cut soles of leather 
from Canada during 1939 totaled 1,086 
pounds, valued at $590, compared with 
3.219 pounds, value $626, in 1938, and 
34.820 pounds, value $16,786, during 1937, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa. The United States’ 
share during 1939 was 410 pounds ($273) ; 
all exports in 1938, namely, 3,219 pounds 
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($626); and 32,220 pounds ($15,860) in 
1937. 

Imports of soles and heels of leather 
during 1939 were valued at $53,171, in 
1938 $11,517, and from April 1, 1937, were 
valued at $10,787. The United States’ 
share during 1939 was valued at $48,733, 
in 1938 $6,649, and from April 1, 1937. 
$3,342. 

Leather belting imported for consump- 
tion into Canada during 1939 was valued 
at $64,236, compared with $45,794 in 1938 
and $64,074 in 1937, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
Of the above totals, the United States 
furnished leather belting to the value of 
$46,083 in 1939, $28,896 in 1938, and $29,. 
954 in 1937. 

Exports of leather belting amounted to 
$2,780 during 1939, compared with $1, 
254 in 1938, and $3,795 in 1937. The 
United States furnished only $14 worth 
in 1939, $208 in 1938, and $191 in 1937, 


* CuInA.—Imports of boots and shoes 
(by volume) during the first half of 194] 
were 45 percent below those for the Jan- 
uary—June 1940 period, and declined 26 
percent compared with the last half of 
1940. Hong Kong ranked first, with 
30 percent of the trade; the United 
States second, with 27 percent; Great 
Britain third, with 14 percent. Japan, 
which in 1940 had ranked first in the 
trade, fell to fourth position in the first 
half of 1941, supplying but 7 percent of 
the trade in this period. Czechoslovakia 
ranked fifth with about 6 percent. 

The future outlook for imported shoes 
is not encouraging, as price levels are far 
beyond the purchasing power of the aver- 
age foreigner or Chinese customer. 

Domestic production of boots and 
shoes at Shanghai is now furnishing 
sizeable quantities for export, despite the 
fact that there are no large manufactur- 
ing units. Exports of leather 
reached 186,397 pairs in the year 1940, 
and during the first half of 1941 totaled 
71,325 pairs compared with 101,640 pairs 
in the first 6 months of 1940. 

Recorded exports of leather boots and 
shoes during January—June 1941 were 
29 percent below the same period in 1940 
and 27 percent under July—December 
1940. Of total exports, 35 percent went 
to Hong Kong; 11 percent to the Kwang- 
tung Leased Territory; 9 percent each to 
the Netherlands West Indies and the 
Netherlands East Indies; 8 percent to 
Japan; 3 percent to Burma. 

Retail prices of domestic-made for- 
eign-style shoes have risen steadily. A 
20 percent advance occurred on January 
1, 1941, a second similar advance in Feb- 
ruary, and a third advance of 20 percent 
in May. 

Leather imports recorded in the Chi- 
nese Maritime Customs returns during 
the 6 months ended June 30, 1941, com- 


shoes , 


pared with the first half of 1940, were: | 


Lea‘her belting, 628 kilograms in Jan- 
uary-June 1941, compared with 2,392 kil- 
ograms in January-June 1940; sole 
leather, 329,073 kilograms in January- 


June 1941 (138,837 in the 1940 period); 
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Jleather, calf or kid, 2,825 kilograms dur- 
jng January-June 1941 (16,129 in the 
1940 period) ; and leather, cow, 495 kilo- 
grams in January—June 1941 (2,673 in 
the 1940 period). 


Lumber and 
Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Exports of willow to the 
United States during the first 8 months 
of 1941 amounted in value to $29,938, 
compared with $6,121 for the same period 
of 1940. 


* CanaDA.—Shipments of British Colum- 
bia lumber to the United Kingdom, 
sharply curtailed during the first half 
of 1941, were resumed in July. Domestic 
sales of lumber for use in construction 
of additional hangars, houses for muni- 
tions workers, and the building of naval 
craft have increased. Large orders for 
cedar lumber have been received from 
the United States. 

The United States import quota on 
red-cedar shingles was approximately 95 
percent filled on September 3. Exports 
of shingles to the United States from 
British Columbia will be subject to a duty 
of 25 cents a square when the quota is 
exhausted. As prices have continued 
upward, British Columbia shingle plants 
will probably have no difficulty in ab- 
sorbing the 25-cents-a-square duty and 
maintaining the usual volume of exports 
to the United States. Most mills in Brit- 
ish Columbia are working a shift and a 
half to two shifts. No additional in- 
crease in production volume is likely, 
since there is a shortage of skilled 
sawyers. 

All exports of birch and maple lumber 
became subject to the export-permit sys- 
tem as of September 12, 1941. Estab- 
lishment of ceiling prices in the domestic 
market attracted shipments to export 
markets, chiefly the United States, de- 
pleting stocks available for defense pur- 
poses. Current requirements include 
propeller stock, ammunition and gun box 
shooks, birch veneer logs for aircraft, and 
common lumber for flooring manufac- 
ture. Heavy demand for edge grain 
flooring in the United States diverted 
shipments from British Columbia to the 
United States, making it necessary to use 
birch and maple flooring in war Struc- 
tures in Eastern Canada. 


*® CanaRY ISLANDS.—Lumber is used only 
to a limited extent in construction in the 
East Canary Islands, namely, for doors, 
Windows, and frames. Houses are small 
structures compared with those in the 
larger cities of America and Europe. At 
present it is difficult to replenish stock 
of imported building materials, and prices 
have increased. 


Continental Spain, owing to exchange 
and trade problems, has been the source 
of supply of certain building items. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


* CoLompi1a.—A forest-reserve zone has 
been established in the Municipality of 
Cali, Department of Valle, according to 
the Diario Oficial of August 28, 1941. 
Creation of two other forest-reserve 
zones in the Municipality of Yotoco, De- 
partment of Valle, was also announced 
as of September 8. 


* Hone Konc.—Local building activity 
has been retarded by greatly increased 
construction costs, uncertain deliveries 
of material, etc. Price increases in the 
leading types of lumber used for this 
purpose are indicated below (prices 
shown are those in effect September 1, 
1941): 


Teakwood from Thailand sold for $1 to 
$1.25 a cubic foot (pre-war price $0.95 to 
$1.05) ; Sandakan hardwood, or “Kruen,” 
from British North Borneo, for $0.75 a 
cubic foot (pre-war $0.37). A similar 
price increase has taken place in “ka- 
pore” and inexpensive hardwood from the 
Philippines and Malaya. Douglas fir has 
been practically unobtainable. The last 
quotation was $0.075 a running foot, 
compared with $0.02 in 1939. 


When the war is over and building 
materials are again available at reason- 
able prices, there will probably be a 
building boom in Hong Kong and in 
China. There is need in the Colony for 
modern, air-conditioned office buildings 
and for small, up-to-date European 
apartments on the island. Extensive 
modernization of existing old-style office 
buildings is foreseen. 


* NEw ZEALAND.—Imports of wooden 
handles for tools from the United States 
for the first 5 months of 1941 amounted 
in value to approximately $26,317. 


Timber imports from the United States 
for the same period totaled about 
$64,731. 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Experimental 
shipments of matchwood are being sent 
to China. Mapasapsap (Ailianthus phil- 
ippinensis and Ailianthus blancoi), the 
wocd used, is available in sufficient 
quantities for export. It has been used 
locally for the manufacture of match 
sticks and boxes to the extent of about 


$70,000 annually. The wood has a 
slightly brown color but is satisfactory 
for making the cheaper grades of 
matches. 


These species replace aspen from the 
United States and Scandinavia, now 
difficult to obtain in China because of 
lack of shipping facilities. If satisfac- 
torily introduced, a new market in the 
Far East for Philippine woods for match- 
sticks and boxes may be developed. 


* UNnIon oF SoutH AFrica.—Imports of 
plywood during the first quarter of 1941 
totaled 32,774 cubic feet. Japan, the 
main supplier, furnished 21,062 cubic 
feet. The United States’ share of the 
trade amounted to 5,175 cubic feet; 
Canada, 4,290; and China, 2,147. Other 
countries furnishing minor quantities 
were the United Kingdom, Brazil, and 
Poland. 
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Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


* CanapA.—August exports of farm im- 
plements and machinery totaled $1,000,- 
471, a decline of 8 percent from the 
August 1940 shipments valued at $1,084, 
357. The following table details the 
types of equipment exported during 
August 1941 and August 1940, as well as 
the percentage increase or decrease in 
value: 














Per- 
| | cent- 
Commodity | August 1941 | Augus > 
} gust 1940 crease 
or de- 
| crease 
—|—__— - SES. ire 
|Num-| Value |Num-| Value 
Cream separators | ber | ber | 
and parts = | $4, 125) | $298|+-1, 284 
Milking machines | | | 
and parts. _. |____..} 85, 589|_.....| 25,723] +233 
Harvesters and | | | 
binders ’ 194) 45,883) 312) 69, 630) —34 
Hay rakes 8 384| 220) 6,229) —94 
Mowing machines | 
and reapers 239) 20,240} 149) 11,705; +73 
Reaper-threshers. 125/159, 580; 112) 98,709) +62 
Cultivators | 246) 7,729) 739) 40,580! —81 
Drills and sowers 48| 8,443) 412| 50,171; —83 
Harrows and parts__! 5, 689) ____ 79,309! —93 
Plows and parts... 1279, 895) _ .- 500,430) —44 
Planters __ | 273) 4,522) 77| 1,657) +173 
Threshing-machine | | 
separators and } | 
parts | .| 45, 282). __. 50,108} —10 
Farm implements | | 
and machines, n. | } | | 
ae | 55, 239 37,484] +48 
Parts of farm im- | | 
plements and ma- | | | 
chines, n. 0. p-- |238, 590) | 72, 168) +231 
| | 
* CoLompia—Machinery costing ap- 


proximately $230,000 has been ordered 
from the United States for the new steel 
mill at Medellin. Production is ex- 
pected to start within a few months, say 
press reports. 


* Costa Rica.—A demand for construc- 
tion machinery and equipment may re- 
sult from the road-construction pro- 
gram to be started this year and from 
the expansion of work on the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway. An increasing demand 
for labor-saving machinery is caused by 
the shortage of cheap labor that is be- 
ginning to be felt in Costa Rica. 


* Urucuay.—The volume of agricultural 
and industrial machinery imports from 
Great Britain during the first 7 months 
of 1941, as published in El Boletin, a 
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Montevideo paper, is shown in the 
following table: 
" : | Bun- | a 
Commodity | Pounds | Cases inn | Crates 

Agricultural machin- | | 

ery and implements, | | 

and parts___. _| 39,312 | 8 23 
Tractors, and parts 4, 218 | 7 
Windmills__---- 5, 238 
Pumps, and parts | § 675 2 
Cigarette-making ma- | 

chines _-_-..--- | 10,694 
Machinery, parts and | 

accessories _ - ‘ 295, 918 17 y 
Boilers, materials, and 

parts... ... a .-| 17,960 |. 180 
Refrigerating equip- 

IE «cicadas : 1, 602 
Air compressors___- 5 - | 4 
Sewing machines 972 
Engraving machines. 1, 296 
Coffee machines - - 584 





Motion Pictures 


* ARGENTINA.—Several American-made 
motion-picture films have been banned 
during recent months. Buenos Aires cen- 
sorship authorities advised during the 
latter part of May that news reels and 
trailers for feature pictures would be sub- 
ject to prior review. 

A recent Government decree changes 
the name of the Instituto Cinematogra- 
fico Argentino to the Instituto Cinemato- 
grafico del Estado. A proposed law in- 
troduced into the Argentine Congress in 
1938 contemplated that this organization 
would have jurisdiction over most phases 
of the motion-picture industry in Argen- 
tina, including censorship over all films, 
but such a project was never approved. 
The recent decree provides that pro- 
auction of films under auspices of any 
Government agency shall be under the 
supervision of the Instituto. However, 
the Instituto, as reorganized, will have 
little or no jurisdiction over commercial 
aspects of the film trade. The president 
and director of the former Instituto have 
been renamed for these offices. 


The following table, based on a com- 
pilation of trade-paper reviews, indicates 
the number and origin of feature films 
released in Buenos Aires during the first 
8 months of this year, and comparison 
is made with the 2 preceding years: 





Country of origir 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


United States 205 231 243 
Argentina : 38 34 36 
France 32 26 17 
Germany-.-- 5 i 12 
Mexico. oe 3 5 i] 
Spain___- 7 6 2 5 
Great Britain___. > ll 5 5 
aa ...-- ' 5 3 3 
Others_- ; 1 | 4 

Total__. ; : 306 | 310 336 





The increase in the number of German 
pictures reflects the efforts of the local 
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Ufa representative to obtain wider dis- 
tribution in this market. Up to this 
time, however, the Germans have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining first-run outlets for 
feature films in only two houses in the 
Buenos Aires theater district. 

A British petroleum company (Shell- 
Mex) has donated a collection of edu- 
cational films, together with projection 
equipment, to the Ministry of Justice and 
Public Instruction, wh:ch will arrange to 
exhibit them among the _ secondary 
schools. The  pictures—now provided 
with a Spanish sound track—had pre- 
viously been used for visual education 
in Great Britain. 


* GUATEMALA—A new motion-picture 
theater is being opened in the main sec- 
tion of Guatemala City about the middle 
of October. Projection equipment and 
seats have been obtained from firms in 
the United States. 


Nonferrous Metals 


* Brazit.—Exports of manganese ore 
from Brazil through the port of Rio de 
Janeiro totaled 231,043 long tons in the 
first 8 months of 1941, of which Cia. 
Meridional de Mineracao shipped 121,125 
tons, A. Thun & Co. Ltd. 51,115 tons, 
Mineracao Geral do Brasil Ltd. 24,400 
tons, Seligmann & Co. 7,400 tons, Castro 
Lopes & Tebyrica 7,080 tons, and 8 other 
concerns the rest in amounts less than 
5,000 tons each 

Out-bound shipments during the 
month of August totaled 48,000 tons, Cia. 
Meridional accounting for 29,950 tons 
and A. Thun 7,950 tons. The August ex- 
ports were destined for the United States. 

Stocks of manganese ore held at Rio de 
Janeiro by Brazilian shippers totaled 
112,154 tons at the close of August, of 
which 58.367 held by Cia. 


tons 
Meridional and 22,640 tons by A. Thun. 


were 


* CuBpa.—The current heavy demand in 
the United States for metals of all kinds 
is reflected in the appreciable stimulation 
in Cuba’s mining industry. Exports of 
mineral ores from the Republic to the 
United States market reached 287,518,235 
kilograms valued at $4,325,582 in the first 
6 months of 1941, compared with 252,- 
200,970 kilograms valued at $2,836,975 in 
the corresponding months of 1940. 

Exports of manganese ore, outstanding 
item in the trade, rose from 62,248 5856 
kilograms in the first 6 months of 1940 
to 110,642,687 in the 1941 period. Ship- 
ments of chromite rose from 38.836,802 
kilograms to 63,117,430, and barite ore 
from 5,194,460 kilograms to 12,962,176. 
Exports of hematite and magnetite ore 
totaled 5,200,000 kilograms in the 1941 
period—nil in the 6-month period of 
1940. 

Exports of copper, iron, and gold ores 
declined in the period under review— 
copper ore from 18,262,999 kilograms in 
the first half of 1940 to 16,426,966 in the 
1941 period, iron ore from 81,453,292 to 
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23,503,866 kilograms, and gold ore from 
203,122 to 115,185 kilograms. 


* GUATEMALA.—The lead mines in the 
vicinity of Huehuetenango are reportedly 
being worked again. The low lead con- 
tent of the ore and inaccessibility of the 
deposits in normal times preclude profit. 
able operation of the mines. 


* Mexico.—Copper mines in the Agua 
Prieta district are rapidly reaching ca- 
pacity production; many small mines. 
closed for several years, are being 
opened. While independent shipments 
of mine products add up to Only one 
carload every 2 weeks, larger shipments 
are expected in the near future. 


* MozAMBIQUE.—Reexports and transit 
shipments of metals and minerals of 
colonial origin through the ports of Lou- 
renco Marques and Beira play an im- 
portant part in the foreign trade of 
Mozambique. Shipments to the United 
States through Mozambique in 1940 were 
as follows: 





Cannndite 1040 Country of origin 
\fe 
‘) fi s 
Lead iT Rhode 
( 757 Belgian ( 
4 UNi Rhodesia 
1,892 | Union of South Africa 
( t xO Rhodesia 
x 1 | Union of South Africa 
‘ i 8 | Rhodesias 
Col e,' Be in Cor 
8 | Rhode 
| 4 D 
662 | I f South Africa 
Mi 
( 1 RI} j 1 
I l Be Cong 
; | Union South Africa 
Nonrs 
\ R le i 
>. I I Africa 
( 28 ]) 
t D 
1) 





The bulk of the trade from the Union 
of South Africa passes through the port 
of Lourenco Marques, while that from the 
Rhodesias and the Belgian Congo passes 
in transit through the port of Beira. 

Mozambique’s trade by countries of 
destination was shown for the first time 
in the 1840 annual review. 


* SWEDEN.—Copper will probably be 
mined at Rackejaure, the largest unit in 
the Skellefte mining field, states the 
Swedish Government. Investigations 
conducted by the Boliden Mining Co. and 
the Swedish Geological Survey have re- 
vealed new deposits of the metal. Sup- 
plemental equipment, the erection of 
dwellings for workmen, and preparatory 
work in the mine are necessary to estab- 
lish a concentration plant at this point. 
Mining of copper at Rackejaure is con- 
sidered to be very expensive and is re- 
garded as a temporary measure to bring 
some relief to the Swedish demand for 
copper. A decision has not yet been 
reached by the Government as to 
whether it will release its share in the 
Rackejaure mine to the Boliden Co. or 
will undertake mining operations jointly 
with the company. 
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By a mutual agreement between the 
Swedish Government and the Boliden 
Co. regarding exploitation of certain 
Government-owned deposits in the Prov- 
ince of Vasterbotten, a further increase 
in copper production of approximately 
3,000 tons a year is anticipated. 

Actual annual production of copper in 
Sweden is estimated at 12,500 metric 
tons. Prior to the present European 
conflict, the Boliden Co. accounted for 
about two-thirds of the total Swedish 
output; at present it accounts for total 
production. 

Sweden’s annual consumption of cop- 
per is believed to be about 45,000 metric 
tons. 

Imports to Sweden of aluminum from 
Norway and Switzerland, coupled with 
domestic Swedish production, made it 
possible to maintain an almost constant 
stock of the metal during the first 6 
months of 1941. However, the supply 
entering consumption channels during 
the last half of the year must of necessity 
be drastically curtailed. Apparently the 
Norwegian supply is no longer available 
to Sweden but is now used entirely for 
Nazi military purposes. 

A factory for the extraction of alumi- 
num from Swedish andalusite (obtained 
as a byproduct at the Boliden gold plant) 
is to be built, through State cooperation. 
The output of this new plant added to 
the present production should meet 
Swedish requirements; but domestic alu- 
minum production is based on certain 
imported raw materials, a shortage of 
which has been reported lately. 

An embargo was placed on aluminum 
in Sweden at the end of April 1941. 


* UNION OF SouTH AFRICA.—Estimated 
gold production in Southern Rhodesia in 
1940 was 825,000 fine ounces, and in the 
Belgian Congo 490,000 ounces—about 
two-thirds of which is believed to have 
been sent to the Union of South Africa 
for refining and subsequent disposal. 
This wartime expedient has been em- 
ployed since the second quarter of 1940. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


* CHINA—The _ Japanese-controlled 
Government fails to estimate the 1941 
soybean acreage in Manchuria, but other 
commentators believe it to be 10 percent 
under that of 1940, with an improved 
yield. By mid-August the Government 
had contracted for 2,580,000 tons of soy- 
beans; however, in view of the large 
domestic consumption, traders and others 
think that complete collection of the 
contracted amount will be extremely 
difficult. 

No data are available on export stocks 
or carry-over. 

Weather conditions are still fairly good, 
in general, except for slightly more than 
normal summer rains. Some sections 
suffered floods and hailstorms, but the 
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extent of total yield affected has not yet 
been reported. 

The Japanese press reports that, at 
the Japan-Manchuria Agricultural Con- 
ference, Manchurian authorities con- 
fessed that the soybean production is 
still below the 1931 level; therefore fur- 
ther farm planning and supervision is 
necessary to produce the minimum 2,- 
300,000 tons said to be required annually 
by Japan. 

Soybean price of 14.40 Manchurian 
yuan per quintal ex Harbin, including 
bonus, has remained unchanged since 
last May and is equivalent to last year’s 
price. Market dealings are under rigid 
control, without the usual fluctuations. 
Latest reports state that farmers de- 
faulting contracts cannot refund gov- 
ernment advances, but must somehow 
deliver the agreed volume of crops. 


* CoLomsia.—Great interest is shown 
in Colombia in increasing the production 
of sesame for export to the United States, 
especially in the Department of Tolima, 
according to El Tiempo, Bogota, of 
August 28. 

Approximately 25,000 hectares of 
sesame suitable for cultivation in that 
Department are reported. The Caja 
General de Fomento (General Develop- 
ment Bank) is making a study of the 
possibilities for exporting this product to 
the United States. 


* CusA.—Demand for American hog lard 
in Cuba continued relatively unchanged 
from previous levels during July, when, 
according to unofficial statistics compiled 
from ships’ manifests, imports amounted 
to 5,192,664 pounds, compared with 
5,437,872 pounds in the preceding month 
and 5,123,270 pounds in July 1940. Asa 
result of a heavy movement of supplies 
during earlier months of 1941, total en- 
tries during the first 7 months of the 
year aggregated 50,102,771 pounds, an in- 
crease of approximately 21 percent over 
41,241,007 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1940. 

Although current Cuban imports con- 
tinued to show decreases from the levels 
of the immediately preceding months, the 
July rate of consumption of pure hog lard 
was reported as generally satisfactory, in 
view of quiet business conditions obtain- 
ing at that period of the year. The per- 
centage of hog-lard consumption in 
Cuba, compared with total edible oils and 
fats, showed a steady improvement from 
around 65 percent in 1938 to about 85 
percent during the first 7 months of 1941, 
while virtually all other competing com- 
modities either registered decreases or re- 
mained relatively unchanged. 

The trade in shortening remained un- 
important, with consumption limited 
mainly to the baking trades. The de- 
mand for mixed lard was reported nomi- 
nal, with little or no improvement antici- 
pated in trade circles so long as pure-lard 
prices remain at or near July levels. 

July saw practically no imports of olive 
oil into Cuba, recorded entries being only 
49 pounds, following receipts of 331 
pounds in June. As a result of export 
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embargoes and other difficulties in ob- 
taining supplies from usual European 
sources, imports during the first 7 months 
of 1941 totaled only 26,297 pounds—a 
loss of 99.8 percent compared with 
7,584,818 pounds in the same period of 
1940. Remaining stocks of olive oil were 
therefore extremely small, the situation 
being further complicated by Cuban ex- 
ports during July of almost 225,000 
pounds. As a result of scarcity prices 
prevailing for some months on olive oil, 
its consumption for edible purposes had 
practically ceased in July, and dealers 
had withdrawn quotations for a time. 

Imports of soybean oil, both crude and 
refined, continued in large volume—as a 
result (say trade advices) of speculative 
buying against anticipated further up- 
ward price movements, as well as the 
possible development of difficulties in 
connection with export of such commod- 
ities from the United States. Consump- 
tion of this oil has shown an upward 
trend during recent periods, owing to its 
increasing use in place of olive oil and 
soy-olive oil mixtures, formerly in con- 
siderable demand for cooking purposes. 

Heavier receipts of crude cottonseed 
oil were attributed to increased de- 
mand—mostly on a price basis in compe- 
tition with soybean oil—mainly for use 
in domestic manufacture of shortening, 
while larger entries of refined cottonseed 
oil were said to be due to more wide- 
spread sale as a salad and cooking oil. 
Increased imports of refined coconut 
oil—normally meeting little demand in 
Cuba for edible purposes—were reported 
due to speculative purchases for indus- 
trial use, including domestic preparation 
of toilet goods. 

Cuban imports of certain oils and fats 
are shown in the following table: 








| January- | January- 
Item — July July 
' } 1940 1941 
Cottonseed oil: | Kilograms|Kilograms|Kilograms 
CraQeic......-...204 Cee , 709 
Refined - 5, 723 27, 207 100, 530 
Hydrogenated 36, 232 | 102,909 97, 617 
Coconut oil: 
Crude _..| 82,470 85, 121 
Refined 57, 391 230, 841 409, 193 
Hydrogenated 18, 461 100, 344 106, 667 
Peanut oil: 
Crude. ama a 54, 513 
Refined 2, 408 5, 095 6, 458 
Soybean oil: 
Crude___- : .--| 192,794 |1, 422, 653 | 2, 021, 967 
ST” eee 16, 132 236, 739 438, 516 
Edible stearin--___- a heed 107 9, 372 
Oleostearin, edible_-____- 1,617 | 30,058 1,617 











* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The general tone 
of the Philippine coconut-products mar- 
ket improved considerably during Au- 
gust, owing to a combination of influ- 
ences—most important being indications 
of an improved shipping situation, in- 
creased strength of the United States 
fats and oils market, cessation of reports 
that price ceilings would be established 
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in the United States, and relatively 
small stocks in Manila and Cebu. A 
contributing factor was the rumor that 
the Soviet Union would purchase sub- 
stantial quantities of copra and coconut 
oil from the Philippines. No real basis 
for this report appears, and shipments 
to the Soviet Union would seem to be 
rendered extremely difficult by lack of 
shipping facilities. 

Schnurmacher’s Statistics for Au- 
gust: Copra arrivals (sacks), Manila 
599,000, Cebu 447,000: stocks at end of 
month (metric tons), Manila 33,000, 
Cebu 31,000; prices at Manila (pesos per 
100 kilograms) , high 10, low 8.25. Coco- 
nut-oil stocks at the close of August 
(metric tons), Manila 15,000, Cebu 7,000; 
prices (pesos per kilogram), high 0.20, 
low 0.17. Copra cake and meal stocks 
at end of month (metric tons), Manila 
9,000, Cebu 5,000. Prices are not 
available. 

August exports, according to the Bu- 
reau of Census and Statistics (metric 
tons): Copra total, 26,748, of which 
26,527 went to the United States and 
221 to China; ccconut-oil total, 15,312, 
of which: 15,205 went to the United 
States, 43 to China, 1 to Hong Kong, 
and 63 to other countries; copra cake 
and meal total, 1,815, of which 1,743 went 
to the United States; desiccated-coconut 
total, 6,578, of which 6,576 went to the 
United States and 2 to China. 


* Sparn.—Production of olives for oil 
during the year 1940 increased to 
1,444,555 metric tons, from 1,150,191 in 
1939, according to data made available 
by the Spanish Ministry of Agriculture. 
The olive-oil output likewise increased, 
reaching 284,053 tons, compared with 
208,618 tons in 1939. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—From September 
22, 1941, no one may produce, manufac- 
ture, or refine lard, or sell it by whole- 
sale, except under license of the Min- 
istry of Food, as provided in Statutory 
Rules and Orders, Nos. 343, the Lard (Li- 
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censing) Order 1941, dated September 4, 
1941. Everyone licensed under the order 
must comply with any directions of the 
Ministry on packing, marking, or label- 
ing of lard produced, and also make re- 
turns and furnish details of production 
and sales. 

Orders Nos. 1356 and 1357, General Li- 
cense, dated September 6, 1941, also 
issued by the Ministry of Food, authorize 
holders of a license from the Ministry 
to produce bacon and to manufacture 
lard, and allow butchers, licensed to sell 
meat at retail, to produce or manufac- 
ture lard. 


* Urvucuay.—No stocks of linseed exist 
in Uruguay at present, owing to the 
partial failure of last season’s crop— 
estimated at only 55,000 to 75,000 metric 
tons of seed, compared with crops of 
former years averaging 120,000 to 130,000 
tons. 

Linseed exports during the first 6 
months of 1941 totaled 60,213 tons— 
57,321 going to the United States, the 
rest to Brazil. As dealers report that 
there will be no further exports of lin- 
seed until harvesting of the next crop 
at the beginning of 1942, the export figure 
for the first half of 1941 can be taken 
as that for the whole year. When com- 
pared with exports of 108,919 tons in 
1939 and 101,365 tons in 1940, the 1941 
total has been disappointing. 

The linseed crop harvested at the be- 
ginning of 1941 was sold at satisfactory 
prices, the minimum payable to growers 
having been fixed by Government decree 
at 7.45 Uruguayan pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams f. o. b. Montevideo, and in some 
cases exporters obtained even better 
offers. 

The linseed acreage for the coming 
season is estimated to compare favor- 
ably with that of last season. If better 
weather conditions prevail, the coming 
harvest should exceed last year’s. Grow- 
ers are looking forward to selling the 
greater part of the next crop to the 
United States. Other potential consum- 
ers of Uruguayan linseed are the do- 
mestic paint and varnish industry, which 
usually accounts for 5,000 to 7.000 tons 
per year, and Brazil, which in forme: 
years has taken as much as 15,000 tons. 

Peanut planting in Uruguay will con- 
tinue until the end of October. It is too 
early to estimate the total acreage, but, 
depending on the amount of seed which 
can be obtained in Argentina, it should 
be about the same as last year, or 6,500 
hectares (1 hectare=2,471 acres). Last 
season’s crop amounted to 3,000 tons, ap- 
proximately 800 being left in stock. 
While this is sufficient for oil needs, seed 
imports from abroad were necessary for 
the planting now under way. Peanuts 
do not enter into Uruguay’s export trade. 

Sunflower sowing was started the first 
of September. Preliminary estimates 
place the acreage at 80,000 hectares (last 
year’s area). Last season’s crop reached 
50,000 tons of seed, 35,000 tons being still 
on hand (enough for Uruguay’s domestic 
needs until the coming crop is har- 
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vested). Sunflower seed is not exported, 
but, as the oil-extracting industry has q 
potential exportable surplus of oil, a few 
small experimental shipments were made 
during the past season to Argentina and 
Brazil. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* CanapA.—Consumption of gasoline in 
Canada during the first half of 1941 was 
20 percent higher than in the corre. 
sponding period of 1940; therefore steps 
were taken in July to effect a reduction, 
The first actual gasoline rationing in 
Canada took place in August when 
service-station deliveries were limited to 
75 percent of July sales. This effort was 
not altogether successful, since severe 
inequities developed, and in many cases 
supplies were entirely exhausted before 
the end of the month. 

To relieve this condition the Oil Con- 
troller has raised the quota, effective 
October 1, to 80 percent of July sales. 
There is no general individual rationing 
of gasoline as yet. 

Nothing has yet been announced in 
Canada as regards restrictions of fuel-oi] 
consumption in oil-burning furnaces, 
though the possibility is indicated that 
users of oil for heating purposes may 
be required to convert to coal. The 
heating season has commenced, and fur- 
ther developments are expected during 
October. 

As a part of the gasoline-conservation 
program now being carried out on a 
Dominion-wide basis, two types of 
graded motorcar fuel have been estab- 
lished in Canada, effective October 1, 
1941. Grade 1 gasoline, said to be 
slightly better than ordinary standard 
grade, will sell at Toronto for 341% cents 
an Imperial gallon beginning October 1; 
grade 2, not so good as existing premium 
grades, will retail for 32!2 cents a gallon. 

A system of zoning as well as pegging 
of the gasoline price is being put into 
effect. Plans are being made to set up 
four price zones in Ontario, depending on 
distance from supply centers. 

The daily yield of crude oil from the 
164 wells in the Turner Valley field in 
Alberta has been set at 27,857 barrels by 
the Alberta Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Conservation Board. During August 
1941 the Board permitted the marketing 
of 847,592 barrels, taken from a substan- 
tial reserve built up last winter when 
consumption was down and production 
continued normal. 

Crude-oil stocks on August 1, 1941, of 
439,734 barrels, showed an increase over 
August 1, 1940, stocks of 324,983 barrels. 
Refined petroleum stocks on July 1, 1941 

latest figures available), amounted to 
1,203,776 barrels, compared with 1,203,711 
barrels on July 1, 1940. 

Total production of oil from Turner 

Valley during the first 7 months of 1941 
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was reported in the press of September 
5, 1941, to be 5,436,102 barrels, compared 
with 4,257,532 barrels in the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. 

The completion of one of the largest 
wells in the Turner Valley field was re- 
ported by the Calgary press of September 
95. It flowed at the rate of 1,223 barrels 
a day. 

Crude-petroleum and natural-gas pro- 
duction in Canada as a whole during 
June 1941 amounted to 818,000 barrels, 
compared with 843,134 barrels in the pre- 
ceding month and 657,098 barrels in June 
1940, says the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

During the first 6 months of 1941, total 
Canadian petroleum production reached 
4,872,969 barrels (unrevised figure), New 
Brunswick producing 11,552 barrels, On- 
tario 78,823, Alberta 4,781,396, and North- 
west Territories 1,198. The total output 
in the corresponding period of 1940 
amounted to 3,681,029 barrels (unrevised 
figure), of which New Brunswiek pro- 
duced 6,922 barrels, Ontario 91,342, Al- 
perta 3.580.574, and Northwest Terri- 
tories 2,191. 

Production of natural gas in Canada 
increased to 21,336,101,000 cubic feet (un- 
revised figure) during the first 6 months 
of 1941, from 20,100,023,000 cubic feet 
(unrevised figure) in the same months of 
1940. Production during the year 1940 
increased somewhat—35,952,500,000 cu- 
bic feet (unrevised figure), compared 
with 35,185,146,000 in 1939. 


* CuinA.—Approximately one-third of 
Manchuria’s normal civilian require- 
ments for gasoline are now produced 
from shale and coal, but the remaining 
two-thirds must be imported, either in 
the form of crude oil to be refined in 
Dairen or as gasoline. From available 
information it is estimated that total 
production of gasoline by shale-oil and 
coal liquefaction plants during 1940 was 
approximately 60,000 tons. 

Because of existing domestic and inter- 
national conditions, no substantial in- 
crease in existing coal-liquefaction fa- 
cilities is looked for this year, and the 
serious shortage of mined coal in Man- 
churia would prevent any real improve- 
ment in output. 


Radio 


*® IRELAND.—Amateur radio stations are 
closed because of emergency conditions. 
No private radio stations are in opera- 
tion. 


* UNION oF SouTH AFRICA.—Radio re- 
ceiving sets and phonographs have been 
included in the list of nonessential im- 
ports from countries outside of the ster- 
ling area (Canada, Newfoundland, Hong 
Kong, and all non-British countries). 
The United States was the chief sup- 
Plier of these items, according to the 
Union’s import statistics for 1939 (latest 
year for which figures are available) 
when £378,937 worth were received from 
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the United States out of the total of 
£678,054 imports of radio apparatus and 
accessories. 


According to 1940 United States export 
statistics, a total of 44,591 radio receiving 
sets valued at $949,150 were exported to 
the Union of South Africa, while the 
number of radio receiving tubes was 
204,635 valued at $88,039, the value of 
radio receiving components was $155,080, 
and other accessories, including loud 
speakers, were valued at $22,040. 


During January and February 1941, 
the United States exported to the Union 
of South Africa 10,193 radio receiving 
sets valued at $198,934, while the value 
of the 45,707 radio tubes exported to that 
market was $16,876. The radio receiv- 
ing-set components exported by the 
United States to the Union during the 
same period were valued at $29,291, while 
loud speakers and other receiving-set 
accessories exported to that market were 
valued at $5,156, 

Imports of radio receiving sets and 
accessories for the month of April 1941 
were as follows: 





l 
Item | Number! Value 





| 
Radio and radiogram sets: 











United Kingdom... er 1, 861 £14, 410 
i. . t. 13 165 
Switzerland. __. sae ee s 85 
United StAGRe ono. cic ccs.) 5, 625 | 26, 962 
Total, including all others __| 7, 508 | 41, 649 
Accessories: De ae 7 
United Kingdom__. Sys. SERS 3, 890 
hp eee Se deeletinies 13, 493 
Total, including all others___|__ | 18, 007 
| | 





The total increase in radio licenses 
effective in the Union of South Africa 
during the month cf April 1941 was 
1,260. 


Rubber and 
Products 


*® Brazit.—Exports of rubber of all 
grades from the ports of Para and 
Manaos during September 1941 were 
destined as follows (in metric tons): 
United States, 274; Argentina, 28; south- 
ern Brazil, 785; total, 1,087. There were 
no stocks of rubber on hand for sale at 
the end of September 1941 in either 
Para or Manaos. 


* Ecuapor.—Although Ecuador is a rub- 
ber-producing country, its production of 
this article of prime necessity has been 
long neglected and left almost wholly 
in the hands of Indians. No attempt 
has been made to produce rubber syste- 
matically on plantations similar to those 
found in Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies. 


Most of the rubber trees in Ecuador 
grow wild in the jungles of the Litoral 
or the Orient, and they are tapped and 
overtapped by the natives in accordance 
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with their own pecuniary requirements, 
with little regard to the laws of supply 
and demand—except that, when there is 
a good demand at especially remunera- 
tive prices, the trees are apt to be over- 
tapped. Chief rubber-growing areas of 
Ecuador are in Esmeraldas and Manabi 
Provinces. The rubber thus collected in 
the jungle is of a poor grade and is ex- 
ported in its crude and unwashed state. 

Annual crude-rubber exports from 
Ecuador amount to approximately 3,000,- 
000 pounds. In 1940 exports totaled 
1,509,265 kilograms (3,327,326 pounds), 
valued at $257,762, United States cur- 
rency, of which the United States ab- 
sorbed 90 percent, or 1,371,324 kilograms 
(3,023,221 pounds), valued at $232,102. 
Japan was the only other country taking 
any considerable quantity of Ecuadoran 
rubber in 1940, though small quantities 
were exported to Chile, Argentina, Peru, 
Panama, and China. 

Because of the restriction on rubber 
exports and reexports from the United 
States, increased demands this year have 
been made upon the rubber producers 
and exporters of Ecuador by countries 
(especially Latin-American) that have 
been unable to obtain rubber from other 
sources. Ecuador has, therefore, found 
new and profitable markets for its rub- 
ber. Exports of rubber from the port 
of Guayaquil during August totaled 
120,926 kilograms valued at $42,624, of 
which 114,787 kilograms ($40,740) were 
destined to Argentina, 5,124 kilograms 
($1,568) to Peru, and 1,017 kilograms 
($316) to Cuba. 

Despite the fact that no rubber was 
exported from Ecuador to the United 
States during August, the United States 
retained its position as Ecuador’s best 
rubber customer for the year ended 
August 31, 1941. Of a total of 648,793 
kilograms ($158,511) of rubber exported 
between January 1 and August 31, 1941, 
the United States received 371,726 kilo- 
grams valued at $71,687; Argentina was 
second, taking 208,696 kilograms ($70,- 
712) ; small amounts went to Cuba, Chile, 
Japan, Peru, and Uruguay. 


Although the demand for rubber con- 
tinued during September both in North 
and South America, the price of this com- 
modity began to fall rapidly early in the 
month. From a high of 187 sucres 
(15 sucres to $1) per quintal at the end 
of August, rubber in Guayaquil declined 
to 130 sucres per quintal (8.6 cents per 
pound) by September 15. This decline 
in price was locally ascribed to the with- 
drawal of Japan from the American mar- 
ket owing to unsettled conditions in the 
Orient. The better grade of Ecuadoran 
rubber (Maroma) is currently quoted at 
150 sucres per quintal (10 cents per 
pound), while for the poorer grade (An- 
dullo) 130 sucres (8.6 cents per pound) 
is quoted. Expert demands remain firm. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


* CuIna.—Tientsin exports of carpets 
and hooked rugs to the United States 
stopped entirely as a result of the July 
freezing of credits of American firms and 
nationals in occupied China. One result 
of the situation is that carpets and 
hooked rugs in stock were reported selling 
below replacement cost. 

Tientsin shipments of 147,804 square 
feet of carpets to the United States dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1941 were 26 
percent larger than shipments in like 
period in 1940; while the value, at 
U.S.$148,462 increased 73 percent. This 
brought the shipments for the first half 
of 1941 to 312,368 square feet valued at 
U.S.$282,393, increases of 45 and 91 per- 
cent respectively. The upward trend of 
woolen hooked-rug exports to the United 
States continued in the second quarter 
of 1941. The quantity ($1,574,112 square 
feet) increased 60 percent, and the value 
(U.S.$456,820) was up 97 percent, com- 
pared with the figures for the 1940 quar- 
ter. Total shipments for the first half 
of this year were 2,686,309 square feet 
with a valuation of U.S.$746,519, in- 
creases of 69 and 104 percent respectively. 

At the close of June 1941, the wholesale 
market price (in U. S. currency) for 
standard 90-line carpets made from ma- 
chine-spun yarn was $1.26 per square 
foot, and for carpets made from hand- 
spun yarn $0.79 per square foot, ex fac- 
tory, Tientsin. 

The invoiced values for woolen hooked 
rugs declared for export to the United 
States varied according to quality and 
workmanship, and ranged between $0.10 
to $0.40 per square foot, against a price 
range of $0.09 to $0.60 per square foot 
during the first quarter of 1941. The 
hooked-rug trade continued to be 
affected by the peculiar exchange situa- 
tion prevailing in North China, in much 
the same manner as the carpet trade. 


Cotton and Products 


* CoL_omsB1A.—Production of cotton cloth 
is expected to reach nearly 100 000,000 
meters this year (meter=1.196 yards). 
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Nine textile factories representing ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the textile pro- 
duction of Colombia had an output of 
40,385,000 meters of cotton textiles in the 
first half of 1941, according to the Colom- 
bian General Comptroller of Statistics. 
This is equivalent to a monthly average 
of 6,731,000 meters, and production is 
expected to show an increasingly high 
monthly rate during the last half of the 
year. It probably will be sufficiently high 
to bring the average monthly rate for 
1941 to above 7,000,000 meters. Inas- 
much as one-tenth of the mdustry is 
understood not to be covered by the 
Comptroller’s report, this omission is 
taken into account in arriving at the 
estimate given. The average monthly 
rate of production was $5,577,000 meters 
in 1939 and rose to 5,880,000 in 1940. 

The greatly accelerated rate of cotton- 
textile production is attributed locally to 
the natural industrial growth of the 
country plus the need for greater self- 
sufficiency arising from wartime condi- 
tions. The cotton-textile industry was 
quick to realize that these conditions 
afforded a great opportunity for the in- 
dustry. The mills are still concerned, 
however, about the problems of securing 
certain dyes, chemicals, and equipment 
made necessary by continued accelerated 
production. 


Wool and Products 


* Bo.ivia.—Production of wool fabrics 
totaled 846,274 meters in 1940, and im- 
ports of such fabrics amounted to 101,299 
meters (meter=1.196 yards). Of the 
imported cloth, Argentina supplied 34,173 
meters, the United Kingdom 30,958, and 
Japan 24,716 meters. Among the less 
important suppliers were France, Italy, 
Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands, Bra- 
zil, Uruguay, and the United States. The 
latter was credited with only 1,608 meters. 
* CANADA—Raw-wool consumption for 
1941 is expected to exceed that of 1940 
when consumption was estimated to have 
been equivalent to 101,600,000 pounds of 
greasy wool. Wool goods required fo: 
Canada’s war effort will account for about 
30 percent of national production for the 
10-month period ending June 1942. 
Some question has existed whether cur- 
tailment in the production of goods for 
civilian use would occasion a shortage, 
and certain mills are reported to have 
withdrawn spring lines already shown 
during July and August. However, stocks 
of materials in the hands of manufac- 
turers and jobbers are understood to be 
fairly plentiful and probably adequate 
for 1942 spring and fall requirements 
Ranges of patterns for the spring season 
will be more limited than formerly, and 
the trade will be inconvenienced by 
scarcity of new lines. 


* GUATEMALA —Stocks of low-priced 
Continental woolens were relatively high 
at the time importations from that source 
became unavailable, and wool fabrics 
from the United Kingdom have been ar- 
riving in normal volume. The position 
of the United States as a supplier to the 
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Guatemalan market for wool fabrics has 
improved, and during the first 8 months 
of 1941 the United States supplied 34,009 
pounds of wool goods, against 9,009 
pounds received from England. 


* PeRu.—The small stocks of sheep woo} 
available were being disposed of in the 
local market at good prices during Sep. 
tember. Exports of all classes of woo] 
totaled 3,516 metric tons during the first 
half of 1941, against 2,954 metric tons 
in the corresponding months of 1940. 


* UNION oF SouTH AFRICA.—The first 
three wool appraisals for the current 
season were held in September, with g 
total of 47,524 bales of wool appraised, 
Highest prices per pound for greasy woo] 
realized at these appraisals were: 2] 
pence for super 12-months 70s; 20% 
pence for full warp 60/64s; 19% pence 
for super 12-months 70s and finer; and 
185g pence for full warp 70s bulk quality, 


* Urucuay.—The Montevideo wool mar- 
ket continued quiet throughout Septem- 
ber, with prices nominal. Exports from 
October 1, 1940, to September 30, 194), 
the close of the wool vear, totaled 143,000 
bales, of which 118,000, or approximately 
82'> percent, were destined for the 
United States. The outlook for the new 
season, which began on October 1, is 
regarded locally as being highly favor- 
able, with relatively no carry-Over from 
the past season’s clip. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


* Brazit.—A cooperative enterprise 
composed of 49 small rayon textile es- 
tablishments was inaugurated on August 
31, at Americana, in the State of Sao 
Paulo. The name of the new organiza- 
tion is Cooperativa Industrial de Tecidos 
Rayon de America, and it is reputed to 
be the largest textile cooperative in 
Brazil. Its membership possesses 100 
looms and has a monthly production of 
500,000 square meters of rayon goods. 
The various plants deliver the output to 
the warehouses of the cooperative, which 
has charge of all sales with representa- 
tives in the State capitals of Brazil. 
Known locally as “Citra,” the coopera- 
tive employs Brazilian-made yarns and 
anticipates doing export as well as do- 
mestic business. Samples have already 
been requested by firms in foreign 
countries. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


* Brazit.—About 200 acres will be de- 
voted to ramie cultivation in the State 
of Sao Paulo in 1942 if present plans 
materialize. The acreage planted t 
ramie in 1941 totaled 42, the yield from 
which did not exceed 5 metric tons, 
nearly all of which was sold to two Sa0 
Paulo textile mills. 

Soil and climatic conditions in the 
State of Sao Paulo are understood to be 
the most suitable in all Brazil for ramie 
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cultivation, first undertaken there about 
a decade ago. At that time the planters 
who took the initiative with ramie Culti- 
yation could not compete on their 
machine-decorticated product with the 
Chinese hand-processed ramie and, as a 
result, experienced severe losses. 

Recent conditions in the Far East have 
occasioned a renewal of interest, par- 
ticularly in the United States, in obtain- 
ing ramie from Brazil, but planters are 
deterred from a more active response 
to this demand by the fear that under 
normal conditions their product could 
not be sold in competition with Chinese 
ramie. 


x Ecuapor.—A fiber known locally as 
“eabuya” (Fourcroya) is grown exten- 
sively in Ecuador, but its production is 
chiefly in uncultivated plantings. This 
plant is commonly used for fencing, 
windbreaks, or erosion prevention. It 
is generally planted by the Indians for 
fences and is also used to some extent on 
jarger plantations for the same purpose. 
Information is not available on acreage 
devoted to cabuya nor on the amount of 
fiber derived from this plant annually. 

The fiber is extracted by quite primi- 
tive methods and is used in large part 
by the Indians in the manufacture of 
bags and bagging, rope, belts, alpagatas 
(rope sandals), and miscellaneous arti- 
cles. In addition to these manufactures 
by individuals, there are in Ecuador a 
number of small plants utilizing this 
fiber. One moderately large company 
in Quito uses cabuya in the manufacture 
of mats, carpeting, bags, and bagging. 

Exports of cabuya and similar vege- 
table fibers amounted to 64,248 kilo- 
grams in 1939, of which the United King- 
dom took 63,009 kilograms, the United 
States 845, and Peru 394. Total exports 
in 1940 included shipments to Colombia, 
Peru, and the United States amounting 
to 1,459 gross kilograms; in the first 
quarter of 1941, combined shipments to 
Peru and the United States aggregated 
1685 gross kilograms. 


During 1939, Ecuador exported 12,053 
kilograms of cabuya bags, all of which 
went to Peru; 3,596 kilograms of 
alpargatas, nearly all of which were 
destined for the United States; 394 kilo- 
grams of hammocks; and 2,162 kilograms 
of textiles of cabuya, the latter wholly 
to Colomb:a. During 1940, a total of 
1,157 kilograms of textiles of cabuya were 
exported, including shipments to Pan- 
ama, Peru, and Chile. During the first 
Quarter of 1941 such exports amounted 
to 800 gross kilograms and included 
shipments to Peru and the United States. 

Ecuadoran requirements for bags and 
bagging for packing vegetables in the 
domestic trade is supplied chiefly by 
cabuya, and that fiber finds employment 
in other bags and wrappings for the 
country’s export products. The use of 
imported jute bags is confined almost ex- 
Clusively to the coastal sections, where 
they are largely empioyed as containers 
for coffee and cacao shipments. 
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The Ecuadoran Government is under- 
stood to have no program in hand for 
the extension or the organizing of cabuya 
plantations, of which at present there 
are only two of record. Production could, 
however, be extended greatly if the 
necessity existed. 


* InpDIA.—Final review figures covering 
the jute crop for the 1940 season reveal 
that both acreage devoted to jute and 
yield in bales were greater than the esti- 
mates contained in the final forecast for 
the 1940 season. It has been forecast 
that acreage planted to jute would total 
4,343,950 and that yield in bales would 
amount to 12,562,450—whereas the final 
review figures for 1940 season acreage 
were 5,668,750, and for yield in bales 
13,186,450. 





Japan Feels Shortage of Raw 
Materials 
(Continued from p. 3) 


Glass manufacturers, not including 
plate-glass makers, now numbering some 
960, are to be reduced to around 50 in 
view of the decreased supply of import- 
ant glass materials, such as soda ash and 
waste glass. It is reported, moreover, 
that more companies in the soda industry 
will be weeded out in the near future be- 
cause allotments of salt must be reduced 
in view of the shipping scarcity. 


Food Crops Encouraged 


Control over the consumption and dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs has been extended 
from rice and wheat to include fish, eggs, 
meat, sake (rice wine), bread, and edible 
oils. On October 10 cow peas and buck- 
wheat were added to the list of cereals 
subject to distribution control. Short- 
ages of all these commodities reportedly 
are causing considerable dissatisfaction 
among the people. However the Gov- 
ernment is endeavoring to alleviate the 
situation by improving the balance be- 
tween food supply and demand. In this 
connection the Ministry of Agriculture is 
planning regulations for tightening re- 
strictions on the cultivation of nonurgent 
crops, such as tobacco,. peppermint, mul- 
berry trees, and pyrethrum flowers, in 
order to increase production of rice, 
wheat, and other important food crops. 


Textile Industry Hard Hit 


The silk industry, always dependent on 
exports of raw silk to the United States 
for its prosperity, undoubtedly faces an 
uncertain future. With the stoppage of 
orders from United States mills and Brit- 
ish countries, the silk trade over recent 
months has been confined primarily to 
the domestic market. 

A few orders have been received from 
South America for high-grade silk, but 
the supply of this quality is short and 
prices high, around 1,590 yen per bale. 
Demand from South America, moreover, 
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both from the size of the market and the 
quality desired, can never be other than 
limited. Even the domestic silk business 
is dull at present as buyers have adopted 
a waiting attitude in view of the over- 
supply of most grades. Raw-silk stocks 
at the end of September, estimated at 
around 40,000 bales (exclusive of Govern- 
ment holdings which at the end of June 
totaled 118,760 bales), were reported to 
be imposing a heavy financial burden on 
commission houses. 

Because of anticipated lower cocoon 
production and the proposed reduction 
by 100,000 bales in the output of raw silk 
for export, the Ministry of Agriculture 
reportedly has decided to curtail silk- 
reeling capacity by reducing the number 
of silk-reeling basins in fllatures from 
210,000 to 110,000. It is estimated that 
this year’s summer and autumn cocoon 
production will be 27.8 percent under 
last year because of adverse weather con- 
ditions and decreased acreage devoted 
to mulberry farms. These lands are 
now being converted to the production of 
cereals. 

Japan’s once dominant cotton-spin- 
ning industry has been reduced to a less 
prominent position. With the freezing 
of Japanese assets by the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Netherlands 
Indies—the three nations probably more 
intimately connected with the Japanese 
cotton industry than any other—both 
import and export business is practically 
at a standstill. Members of the Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, normally produc- 
ing more than 90 percent of Japan’s cot- 
ton piece goods and yarns for export, 
have reduced the number of factories in 
operation by 50 percent, because of the 
cessation of exports to principal consum- 
ing markets. 

Inability to purchase cotton from the 
United States and India, the principal 
sources of supply, have reduced arrivals 
of raw cotton to comparatively insignifi- 
cant amounts. Limited shipping facili- 
ties, moreover, hinder imports of Brazil- 
ian cotton and other South American 
growths. 

Under existing conditions in China, 
production of cotton in “occupied” areas 
for shipment to Japan has not come up 
to expectations. Nor is there much hope 
that China’s cotton production in the 
presently “occupied” areas is likely in the 
near future to supersede, either in quan- 
tity or quality, India and the United 
States as sources of Japan’s raw-cotton 
requirements. 





Danes Build Large Producer- 
Gas Vessel 


A new cargo vessel of 3,000 tons dead 
weight, to be driven by means of producer 
gas derived from coal or coke, is being 
built by Burmeister & Wain, shipbuilders 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, for Navitas 
A/S, Copenhagen. The ship will be the 
largest pYroducer-gas-driven vessel in 
Denmark, and delivery is expected about 
July 1, 1942. 
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These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


The United States Sugar Industry in Sep- 
tember. (Pt. 3-81.) Contains data 
on the demand, supply, and prices of 
sugar; the molasses supply situation 
and labor conditions, with support- 
ing tables and charts. 


The United States Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry in August. (Pt.441.) Data 
on raw materials, production, prices, 
priorities, and foreign trade. 


The United States Leather Industry in 
September. (Pt. 5-28.) A monthly 
industry report on raw materials, 
and tanning; production of leather, 
shoes, gloves, and handbags. 


Market for Office Supplies in Colombia. 
(Pt. 6-46.) Discusses favorable op- 
portunities for office supply sales in 
Colombia. Includes a table on im- 
ports for 1939 and 1940. 


Agricultural Machinery and Implement 
Market in Egypt. (Pt. 6-47.) What 
Egypt is doing to secure agricultural 
implements and to what extent im- 
ports from the United States are 


aiding. 
The United States Woolen and Worsted 
Industry in August. (Pt. 12-34.) 


Gives data on conditions in the raw 
wool supply, yarns, fabrics, and 
clothing. 


The United States Silk and Rayon In- 
dustry in August. (Pt. 12-35.) A 
résumé of conditions in the silk and 
rayon industry, including tables on 
production, stocks of silk and syn- 
thetic fibers. 


Canada Extends Price and Commodity 
Control. (Business Series—20.) A 
brief picture of the organization and 
functioning of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board as the supreme au- 
thority in Canada’s price control 
procedure. 


The United States Construction Industry 
in September. (Business Series—21.) 
A monthly industry report on con- 
ditions in the residential and indus- 
trial building fields; discusses recent 
SPAB rulings. 





Sweden’s machinery exports in July 
1941 amounted to 15,660,000 crowns 
(about $3,915,000) , an increase of 28 per- 
cent over the July 1940 shipments of 
12,200,000 crowns ($3,050,000). 
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European, Far Eastern, and 


Other Exchange Rates 


Notre.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


New York Rates ReporTeD BY FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp’ 

































































Annual average rate Monthly average rate 
Country Unit quoted en a Rate on 
| | September Oct. 16 
1939 1940 ion 1941 1941 
= Seo ee 
Australia __. Pa ome ecng ee *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2128 $3. 2133 $3. 2123 
Pound Comical) . ........1.....<0-s- 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2089 
Canada.____. Dollar (free) ............- . 9602 . 8514 | . 8896 8913 . 887) 
icinsoeapenaebmdanemiataaaes \ Dollar (official). ____- 4 pee) . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 9091 
China (Shanghai)_._.__......| Yuan...............___. *. 1188 *, 0600 ce bee, (**) “9 
| Reichsmark..__........ *, 4006 * 4002 ite pss, ha 
Hong Kong_____- we) (ae . 2745 . 2206 . 2511 2510 200 
ee nc kee *, 3328 . 3016 . 3013 3014 "3015 
| ea er see . 2506 2244 (**) (**) (**) 
New Zealand..__...._._.. *3. 5482 3. 0638 3 2254 3. 2260 3. 20%) 
| ST 0404 0371 #9) oe (**) 
Straits Settlements___. *. 5174 . 4698 . 4716 A71E “ATE 
Sweden... "2309 "2380 ee | & 3 
ee . 2253 . 2268 (**) "> cy 
Union of South Africa...... Pound. Senet Ge 3. 9800 3. 9800 | 3. 9800 3. 9800 
J rz: ound (free). _.........- 4. 4354 3.8300 4.0318 4. 032 4. 0828 
United Kingdom. .......... {pouns eames Taaadiceads 4. 0350 4.0350 4.0350 | 4.035 
! | 
OrFIciAL RATEs IN ForEIGN CounrtRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
| Equiva- Annual average 
lent in | rate! 
, United | 
Country Official rate States | 
| dollars 
|} ofunit | 1938 1939 
| quoted | 
— — — — - | —— 
Afghanistan 13 Afghanis =$1.00 90.0700 1 .......<<sksaeee 
Belgian Congo -.. 44.25 Congolese francs = $1.00 . 0226 ; 
Belgium - ___-- 1 belga=RM 0.40. __- ; 4, 1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 
Bulgaria--- 84 leva=$1.00 §_____. 6.0119 *.0124 | ©*.0121 
Chiha—Manchuria ...| 1 M. yuan=1 yen... 2343 | 1. 2845 1. 2506 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia)___| 1 koruna=RM 0.10 4.0400 *.0347 | © °.034 
Denmark - ae teak siawemahatte anal 1 krone=RM 0.50 4, 2000 . 2183 . 035 
Egypt --. £E0.24072—$1.00_. 4.1542 | 95.0130 | 04.5463 
Estonia... 4.17 krooni=$1.00 . 2398 | 1 2711 | 10 1, 2538 
Finland 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 0203 .0216 | *,0190 
France (occupied area) 1 franc= RM 0.05... 4. 0200 . 0288 - 0251 
France (unoccupied area) 43.90 francs=$1.00_ 0228 0288 - 0261 
French Indochina 1 piaster = $0.2269 2269 | 13, 2880 12, 2510 
Greece. ..-- : 152.50 drachmas = $1.00 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
Hungary. -- 5.08 pengo=$1.00 1968 | .1973 . 1924 
Iceland _ _- 6.5165 kroner=$1.00- 535 | : Pais 
i el ci ies decease een ae 17.1133 rials=$1.00_. 0585 «oleseahinl 
Iraq_. 1 dinar=£1 sterling_-_-_- 4.0350 | * 4.8804] 94 434 
Italy 19.00 lira=$1.00 f . 0526 0526 052 
Latvia__. 5.30 lats=$1.00 . 1887 | 1, 1938 1 1852 
Lithuania. 6.00 lits=$1.00 . 1667 | 1°. 1691 1, 1671 
Luxembourg 1 franc= RM 0.10 $,0000 |.........feaceeee 
Netherlands 1 guilder=RM 1,33___. 4.5320 | .5501 . 534 
Netherlands Indies. 1.8925 guilders =$1.00_ . 5284 | 1, 5501 1, 5334 
Newfoundland. ___._. $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 9091 | .9942 . 9602 
Norway. 1 krone=RM 0.60_....--.-- 4.2400 | , 2457 .Bu 
Palestine £P1=E£1 sterling 4.0350 | #4. 8804 | ©4 4354 
Poland (‘General Governorship”’) - -- 1 zloty= RM 0.50... 4, 2000 | 1886 6 1884 
Rumania_-____- Sie eee 187.6 lei=$1.00 .0054 | *.0073 | 2°. 0071 
Spain... | 10.95 peseta = $1.00 .0913 | *. 0560 *. 0900 
Syria_..... . : ...-| 2.195 pounds =$1.00 .4556 | 13.5760 12, 502 
Thailand (Siam) a | 11 bahts=£1 sterling . 3659 4445 032 
Turkey - __-- sseascos| Sen AeeeTe a -750 | =. 8011 8024 
UW aa . gatas 5.30 rubles =$1.00 4 . 1887 | sodden 
Yugoslavia. Lita | 54.70 dinars=$1.00 18 0183 | *.0231 | 9°.0227 





*Nominal. 

**Not available. 

1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

2 Average for January-August and November-Decem- 


r. 

4 Based on German official rate: $1.00—RM 2.50. 

§ For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 
percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 
equivalent to,$0.0095 per lev. 


* Average for first 8 months only. 
’ Based on average for the yen. 


* Average first 3 months only. 


* Based on average for pound sterling. 

1* Computed from average official rates for the United 
States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

'! Average for first 11 months only. 

12 Based on average for French franc. 

13 Average for Netherlands guilder. 


4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


16 Commercial rate. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NoTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba 


United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic 


the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 


at 5 gourdes to | dollar 


—_ 


















































| Annual average Latest available 
| rate Average rate quotation 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 
| June July 
| | 1939 | 1940 | 5UP° | soy | Date | Rate 
' } : - - ” 
na_. Paper peso Gs, fs 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Oct. 2 
Argent iti | Official B...........-..- 14.32 | 4.23 | 4.23 | 4.23 4. 23 Do. 
~ eae ee eee Re peers weeeteen raion { $05 |}sent. 30 
Free market..........---| 4.33 | 4.37 | 4.22 | 4.21 4.26 | Oct. 2 
Bolivia Boliviano 2” ee | 32.34 39.09 | 41.74 46. 46 46. 46 Oct. 6 
SA rucatkenvecuuwaes 245.46 56. 71 53. 34 50. 50 50. 50 End of 
Sep- 
tember 
Brazil - - Milreis Official. eenanee 16.829 | 416.500 |416.500 (416.500 {416.500 | Oct. 4 
Free market___.---------|319. 706 19.789 | 19. 716 19. 690 19. 690 Do. 
Special free market... -. |?21. 545 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 20. 700 Do. 
} ih es coe 20. 826 21.421 | 20. 169 19. 584 20. 208 Do. 
ee 2... | Peso {.  peayeerpeneee 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 19.37 | Aug. 21 
| Export draft .......-...-| 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market..........- 32. 47 33.04 | 29. 54 29. 25 32. 40 Do. 
NS ci 31.04 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange.--_..----- 29. 86 31.05 31. 15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Mining dollar scalars aedat $31.13 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
| AGRIIIER GONE. 2... << he nccwansbisenadas 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia _..do | Controlled vannasat ae 1.75 | 1.755 | 1.755 1.755 | Oct. 4 
| Bank of Republic_----- 1.755 1.755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 Do. 
| Stabilization Fund ada (®) (8) (8) (6) 
|} Curb 1.78 1.93 186 | 1.85 1.80 Oct. 4 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 67 5.70 6.01 5. 96 5.78 Do. 
| Controlled _ _- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 Do. 
Cuba_.. Peso. | Free .93 | . 90 . 99 . 99 1.00 | Oct. 11 
Ecuador | Sucre | Central Bank (Official) ..---| 716.42 | 15.00 15. 00 15.00 | Oct. 2 
Honduras Lempira | Official . -| 2.04 | 2.04 | 2.04 2. 04 2.04 _ Do. 
Mexico | Peso | Free a 5.18 5. 40 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 Oct. 4 
Nicwregua Cordoba........| Official... 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 Do. 
Curb 5.35 iP 6. 36 | A. mo <a a 
ay. | Paper peso-.-. Official 1/* 70.00 (332. . 00 7 0. 
— Silane Ge : eat Free + a 6.17 6.50 | 6.50 6. 50 Sept. 24 
Salvador... | Colon "a 2.5 25 | 28 | 2.5 2. 5 Oct. 4 
Uruguay - - - | Peso do__. : 3626 3755} .4263 | .4379 | %. 4435 Do. 
Controlled free . 4995 5267; .5266 | . 5266 . 5266 Do. 
Venezuela......| Bolivar Controlled -- 3.19 3.19 3.19 3. 23 3.35 Do. 
Free. REE Sree PPLARE SE: ee 103.74 Do. 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 7 June-Dee. 


41 July-Dee. 
1 Apr. 10-Dee. 30. 
4 For commitments of the Government only. 
‘July 13-Dee. 31. 
¢ For Class 2 merchandise 
For Class 3 merchandise 
For Class 4 merchandise 
These rates prevail at present. 


1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July-Dec.) 
1.95 (July-Dec.) 


§ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

*In addition there is “‘compensated exchange,”’ the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

10 Free market established by decree of July 23. 

Note.—See Argentina ‘‘Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





Africa as a Supplier of Vegetable 
Oil Materials 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Prices continued favorable in 1937 and 
exports of palm kernels and palm oil, 
while not achieving the high levels of 
1936, were well above the average of pre- 
vious years. World demand and prices 
for these products declined in 1938 and 
receded still further in 1939 owing to a 


general economic depression and political 
uncertainty in Europe. Exports of palm 
kernels and palm oil in 1938 were 80 per- 
cent and in 1939, 75 percent of the 1936 
levels. The advent of war narrowed 
European markets to the United King- 
dom as the only substantial buyer of 
these products. However, even in 1940 
the exports of palm kernels and palm oil 
were substantial and, in the case of palm 
oil above the average of years preceding 
1936. 


Exports from Africa 


{Thousands of short tons] 


Item 1931 1932 


1933 


Palm kernels 526 | 
Palm oil____. | 207 | 
| 


229 | 


—_— | 





' Excluding French West Africa 











1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 19401 
Reneé Miran Conds Mads i Ka tl 
| | | 

609 673 | 840 742 666 610 386 

208 | 271 | 305 | 284 236 | 249 218 

| 





SouRCE.—Review of the Oilseed, Oil, and Oil Cake Markets for 1940, by Frank Fehr and Company, London. 
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Wartime Situation 


The present tendency is to reduce the 
supplies of palm kernels and palm oil 
coming to the coast of Africa. The rul- 
ing prices, owing to the difficulties of ob- 
taining freight, are such that the natives 
have a tendency to devote themselves 
to other production. Apart from ship- 
ments to England, there has been very 
little export trade. However, in addition 
to supporting the native industry in 
British African possessions, England, in 
supporting countries loyal to govern- 
ments in exile, has agreed to take the 
palm kernel and palm oil production of 
French Equatorial Africa and the French 
Cameroun, 

A campaign for the improvement of 
the Congolese palm oil has resulted in 
an offer from London to take the entire 
output of Belgian Congo’s palm oil of a 
quality suitable for edible use. It is ex- 
pected that the 1941 production of this 
grade will reach 38,000 short tons, or 
over half the total volume of palm oil 
normally produced in the Belgian Congo. 
Since June 1940, Belgian Congo exports 
of palm oil, amounting to about 25,000 
short tons (June—December), have prac- 
tically all gone to the United Sates, the 
Union of South Africa, and the United 
Kingdom. Some 60,000 tons were ex- 
ported in the full year 1940. About 
47,000 short tons of palm kernels were 
shipped last year from the Belgian Congo, 
of which less than 4,000 tons left after 
May 1940. 

The United States has been a dimin- 
ishing market for African palm kernels 
and palm oil in recent years. Copra and 
coconut oil from the Philippine Islands 
supply the bulk of our needs for the type 
of oil carried in palm kernels. Brazilian 
babassu kernels since 1935 have sup- 
plied an increasing share of the type of 
oil characteristic to tropical palm kernel 
varieties. 

Babassu kernels yield 63 percent oil 
(the same as copra) against 45 percent 
in the African type of palm kernels, and 
the Brazilian product has the further 
advantage of duty and tax free entry 
into the United States. The nut of the 
Brazilian palm does not, however, have 
the pulpy pericarp of the Elaeis guineen- 
sis, from which palm oil is obtained. The 
United States is the principal destina- 
tion of Brazilian babassu kernel exports, 
taking 50,000 tons yearly. This is a very 
small part of Brazil’s potential produc- 
tion of this oil-nut. The millions (prob- 
ably over a billion) of babassu palm trees 
in the interior of that country are capa- 
ble of yielding many times the volume 
of normal yearly exports of palm kernels 
from Africa. 

The Netherland Indies shipped 12,000 
of the 15,000 short tons of palm kernels 
imported into the United States in 1940. 
Netherlands Indies palm oil occupies a 
preferential quality position in this mar- 
ket, and that country supplied 90,000 of 
the 112,000 tons imported last year, fol- 
lowed by the Belgian Congo with 16,000 
tons, Nigeria 2,000 tons, and the Gold 
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Coast 3,000 tons. An increased domestic 
demand for all fats and oils stepped up 
the palm oil imports in the first 6 months 
of 1941 to 29 percent over the same Ppe- 
riod last year. Imports from the Belgian 
Congo in the 1941 period were 9,500 tons 
compared with 5,000 a year ago. 


Cottonseed Oil Production 


In the northeast section of Africa lies 
the independent country of Egypt, the 
land of the Nile—and the world’s fifth 
largest producer of cotton, which occu- 
pies normally a third of the total culti- 
vated area in that country. Egypt’s cot- 
tonseed production in 1939 (1940 figures 
not available) was estimated at 773,000 
short tons, of which 284,000 tons were 
exported, all, except 13,000 tons, to the 
United Kingdom. In 1938 exports were 
355,000 tons and production 746,000 tons. 

Egyptian requirements normally take 
about half the seed produced. Since 1940 
the exportable half of Egypt’s cottonseed 
production has been taken over by the 
British Government at a fixed price. 

International trade in cottonseed, al- 
though it assumes very large proportions 
when compared with the world trade in 
certain other vegetable oil-bearing raw 
materials, represents less than 10 percent 
of world production. With the excep- 
tion of Egypt, and possibly some of the 
British Possessions in Africa, the produc- 
ing countries consume all but a very small 
fraction of their crop. International 
trade in cottonseed oil usually represents 
a still smaller percentage of world pro- 
duction than does cottonseed. 

Egypt accounted for nearly half the 
world’s 800,000-ton annual exports of 
cottonseed in recent years. Other cot- 


tonseed producing areas in Africa are the 
British colonies of Kenya and Uganda, 
with yearly exports of about 100,000 short 
tons; the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan export- 
ing nearly 100,000 tons, Tanganyika 10,- 
000 tons, and Nigeria, with yearly exports 
Cotton is produced to 


of 20,000 tons. 





a 


Native climbing for palm oil nuts. 
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some extent, also, in Portugese East 
Africa and the Portugese colony of An- 
gola on the west coast; the Belgian Congo 
and the French possessions in west and 
equatorial Africa. 

The world’s largest producer of cotton- 
seed, the United States, utilizes practi- 
cally its entire production on the domes- 
tic market, where it supplies the leading 
vegetable oil consumed in this country. 

Quaintly termed “peanuts” in the 
United States, and known as “ground- 
nuts” in the rest of the world, this fruit 
of a leguminous plant is grown in wide 
areas of Africa. The heavy producing 
sections are the French and British pos- 
sessions in west Africa. 

While the world production of ground- 
nuts is very widespread, four countries— 
British India, Senegal, Nigeria, and 
China—supply more than 80 percent of 
the total quantity entering international 
trade. Ina world production of 10,000,- 
000 short tons (unshelled basis) annu- 
ally, India and China each produce a 
third, the continent of Africa a sixth, 
and the United States about a twelfth 
of the total. 

The United States holds a unique posi- 
tion among the world’s producers of this 
legume. Unlike every other groundnut- 
growing country of importance, we pro- 
duce almost exclusively for the home 
market and ordinarily utilize more than 
half the entire harvested crop for con- 
sumption as nuts. In other countries it 
is marketed primarily for the production 
of oil, either in the producing areas or 
in the export markets. The best grades 
in world trade come from unshelled nuts, 
which are liable to less damage in ship- 
ment, although the shells themselves are 
commercially of little value. 

Used principally in the production of 
margarine, shortening and salad oil in 
most countries, groundnut oil also is an 
important ingredient in the Marseille 
soap industry. 

Whereas more than two-thirds of the 
Indian and a very large part of the Chi- 
nese groundnut crops are retained for 
domestica consumption, Africa’s export 
trade is the important factor in their 
production of this oilseed. However, 
large quantities are used for home con- 
sumption in that country. 

French West Africa has been the sec- 
ond (India first) largest world exporter 
of groundnuts. Almost the whole of the 
exports from French West Africa and 
about half the shipments from Nigeria 
were consigned to France in pre-war 
years. French West Africa (principally 
Senegal) in 1937 exported 775,000 short 
tons of groundnuts, mostly unshelled, of 
which 748,000 tons went to France. 
Groundnut cultivation and trade consti- 
tute an essential element in Senegal’s 
economy, and are the main sources of the 
wealth of this colony. Dakar, much in 
the news in recent months, was the lead- 
ing port of export. 

Since the war, exports have decreased 
from French West Africa and large 
stocks of groundnuts were stored in Sen- 
galese Government sheds in 1940. How- 
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ever, in recent months substantial ship. 
ments have been permitted from Dakar 
and Kaolak in French West Africa to yn. 
occupied France through the Mediter. 
ranean port of Marseilles. Exports of 
groundnuts from British West Africa 
have held up fairly well, compared with 
pre-war shipments, and are taken by the 
United Kingdom. 

There is an increased domestic con. 
sumption of groundnut oil in Africa, to 
replace other edible oils formerly im- 
ported, and it is also reported that 
acreage heretofore devoted to the culti- 
vation of groundnuts is now used by 
native farmers to produce foodstuffs that 
were imported prior to the outbreak of 
war. 

The coconut palm tree is apparently 
not indigenous to Africa, but has been 
introduced on a relatively small scale 
into eastern Africa and the neighboring 
islands. There is comparatively little 
African production of copra, the dried 
meat of the coconut, from which is gb- 
tained coconut oil. In a world trade of 
1,500,000 tons of copra and over a third 
of a million tons of coconut oil yearly, 
Africa supplies less than 50,000 tons of 
copra and practically no coconut oil. 
Most of the African copra is shipped from 
the Portuguese East African colony of 
Mozambique, where stocks 
mulating since the invasion of western 
European markets. 


Oil from the large stocks of groundnuts | 


and also palm oil which have been accu- 
mulating at French West African ports 
are reported by the press to be used in 
fueling submarines at the Dakar base 


in place of Diesel oil, now practically | 


unobtainable. 

Nigeria, in 1937, exported 365,000 short 
tons of shelled groundnuts, of which 
123,000 tons went to France and 110,000 
to the United Kingdom. Exports total- 
ing 140,000 tons (shelled basis) were re- 
corded in 1937 from Gambia, Tangan- 
yika, Kenya, and Uganda, Anglo-Egypt- 
ian Sudan, Mozambique Portuguese 
Guinea, and the Belgian Congo. 

France was by far the world’s largest 
importer of groundnuts before the war, 
this oilseed producing more than half 
all the vegetable oils used there for all 
purposes. At one time India was the 
chief source of supply, but French re- 
quirements have been met increasingly 
by imports from its 
benefited by preferential duties estab- 


lished in 1933 and import quotas in 1934. | 


Germany, up to 1931, played, a part com- 


parable to that of France, but these im- | 


ports, second in volume to France, were 
600,000 tons lighter than the French im- 
ports in 1937, and 350,000 tons less than 
the German imports in 1930. Italy, on 
the other hand, imported a large quan- 
tity of groundnuts in 1937 (250,000 tons) 
to make up for the shortage of olive oil. 


are accu- | 


African colonies, | 


British Africa and British India sup- | 


plied half of the United Kingdom im- 
ports of groundnuts in 1937, the total 
from all sources being 300,000 short tons. 

In the north of Africa several coun- 
tries participate in the production of olive 
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oil, world output of which is principally 
centered in the olive-growing regions of 
ihe Mediterranean Basin. The produc- 
tion of olives and of olive oil varies con- 
siderably from one season to the next. 
In the 1939-40 season (which was a good 
one) French Tunisia produced 84,700 
short tons of olive oil, French Morocco 
94,000 tons, French Algeria 22,000 tons, 
and Italian Libya 2,000 tons in Africa’s 
132,700-ton contribution to an estimated 
total olive-oil output in the Mediterra- 
nean Basin of 921,200 short tons. About 
nalf the North African production is 
usually exported. The wartime ban on 
trade information in France and its col- 
onies indicates only that smaller exports 
of olive oil since 1940 were destined for 
ynoccupied France from the north Afri- 
can possessions. 

Africa’s yearly production of about 
50,000 short tons of sesame seed is cen- 
tered principally in the British Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan in East Africa. This 
seed produces an excellent edible oil. 
About half the annual production is ex- 
ported, usually to Egypt from the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and to Europe from the 
smaller production of Nigeria. 

The Portuguese colonies of Angola and 
Mozambique export about 5,000 tons of 
castor beans yearly. 


, - 
Resumé 


The continent of Africa normally ex- 
ports yearly about 20 percent of the oil- 
bearing raw materials and 25 percent of 
the vegetable oils that are shipped from 
the world’s producing areas. In addition, 
these products supply food, fuel, illumi- 
nation, and soap for domestic consump- 
tion. Their production and trade consti- 
tute a leading native industry, which has 
suffered severe repercussions as a result 
of the war, particularly in regions not 
under the protection of the United 
Kingdom. 

There is a large potential production 
of these vegetable oils in areas not at 
present commercialized. Africa is an ex- 
pressed goal in the Axis desire for colonial 
expansion. The United Kingdom and 
Germany are prominent among European 
countries almost totally dependent on 
imports for their vegetable oil needs. 
Africa has been an important supplier of 
these needs, and access to the present and 
potential production of oil-bearing raw 
materials in that continent is an impor- 
tant consideration to the countries in- 
volved in the present conflict. 





Movie-Apparatus Market, 
Portugal 


There is a small market for 8-milli- 
meter motion-picture equipment in 
Portugal, and a smaller market for 16- 
millimeter equipment. The purchasing 
power of the majority of the Portuguese 
People accounts for the limited market. 
American-made equipment is preferred. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of September 
30, 1941, Buenos Aires. Opposition must 
be filed before November 3, 1941. 





| 
| ’ 3S oT ¢ . - 
Trade-mark | Class number and com 


modity 
| 
Norton No. 8—Entire class. 
Burke No. 25—Entire class. 
Titan ; No. 1—Entire class. 
Circul-Aire | No. 14—Entire class. 
Poldi No. 4—Entire class. 
James P. Marsh Corpo- | Do. 
ration. 
Do No. 6—Entire class. 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





ae ; | Date of 
Treteaneke Class number and com- publica- 
modity - 
. tion 
| 1941 


Philips No. 55-—-Oil and wax for | Sept. 16 
cleaning and polishing; | 
sandpaper for polishing; | 

{| liquids and pastes for | 
| cleaning and polishing | 
metals, floors, and arti- | 
cles in general. | 
No. 16—Bituminous water- | Do. 
proof product in liquid | 
and other forms for use | 
in construction. | 
| 
| 


“‘Edy-son” No. 44—Cigars, cigarettes, Do. 
tobacco in rope and in 
leaves. 
Radiant No. 1—Caustie soda Do. 
Nitrex No. 1—Paints with a base | Sept. 17 
of nitrocellulose, peroxi- 
line, aceto-butirato-cellu- 
lose or aceto-cellulose; | 
synthetic paints; paints | 
with an oil base; paints | 
with simple rubber or | 
colored rubber base and 
varnishes. } 
Nitroblac do... Do. 
Nitrobril do | Be. 
Nitrol No. 1—Oils and liquid oil | Do. 
products. | 
King No. 10—Articles of the class.| Sept. 18 
Saratoga No. 44—Cigars, cigarettes, | Sept. 19 
tobacco in rope, and leaf 
tobacco. 
Poker-Play No. 11—Blades Sept. 20 











Date of 

Yrade-mark Class ee and com- publica- 
—_~ tion 

Colonial | No. 41—Coffee in beans, | Sept. 22 


roasted, ground, sifted, 
and for infusion; corn 
flour, rice flour, tea, maté; 
cocoa, chocolate; spices of 
| of all kinds; macaroni 
| products; flours; sauces; 
leavening agents; vinegar, 
edible oils; sweets and 
candies. 

No, 55—Steel wool to pre- Do. 
serve, clean, scrape, and 
polish floors; wooden arti- 
cles in general, ete. 





Americana. - 


| 

| 
Trinidade and | No. 36—Hats, caps, and | Sept. 23 

Nelson. helmets. 

“Alaska’”’ No. 44—Cigars, cigarettes; Do. 

tobacco in rope, and leaf 

tobacco. 

‘“*Kennedy’’. 5. Deki Qtnueceey cess Do. 
““Wesex’’__ .. a ES SRN Do. 
**Akron’’_ do... Ea Pe Spee Do. 
Virginia | No. 38—Paper for writing, Do. 

| printing, binding books, 

| wrapping, and for checks; 

| writing paper and enve- 

lopes in small boxes; and 

| cardboard. 
Georgia_.._._.__.| No. 38—Articles of the class_ Do. 
Broadway.......| No. 48—Products of the Do. 

class. 

Quick No. 46--Shaving cream Sept. 24 
Zenith _ _- No. 17—Articles of the class_| Sept. 25 


Westerpost No. 38—-Paper for writing, Do. 
binding, and wrapping; 
crepe paper; blotting pa- 
per; all kinds of paper for 
drawing, designing, etc., 
with and without lines, 
in pads, loose sheets, and 
in rolls; paper and enve- 
lopes; foolscap paper; 
school writing books and 
pads; erasers; toilet pa- 
per; filter paper; tags, 
and cardboard. 











Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of September 
29, 1941. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be made in 
Colombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 





Trade-mark Commodity 


Mar-Villosa | Pomade. 
Lincoln... | Wearing apparel such as hats, shirts, 
ties, shoes, etc. 





Imports From Philippines 
Within Quota Limitations 


The United States Bureau of Customs 
has just announced preliminary figures 


for imports of commodities within the 
quota limitations provided for under the 
Philippine Independence Act, as amended 
by the act of August 7, 1939, from the 
beginning of the quota periods to Sep- 
tember 27, 1941, inclusive, as follows: 








Established quota 


> : hilinn] j : Unit of | Imports as of 
Products of Philippine Islands a soem ss emnereeirs quantity Sent. 27, 1941 
Period Quantity 
Coconut oil ...-| Calendar year- 425, 600, 000 | Pound | 305, 770, 068 
Refined sugars re ee 112,000,000 | Pound..__| 86, 394, 564 
Sugars other than refined . See ' 1, 792, 000, 000 | Pound 1, 428, 018, 599 
NR oicdckccceedco .| Period May 1 to Dec. 4, 000, 000 | Pound 2, 478, 905 
| 31, 1941 
Buttons of pearl or shell___- Calendar year 807, 500 Gross 572, 853 
Cigars...... Sage ao — 190, 000, 000 | Number 127, 328, 049 
Scrap tobacco and stemmed and unstemmed |_....do_-.- 4, 275,000 | Pound (2) 


filler tobacco. 





1 The duty-free quota on Philippine sugars applies to 850,000 long tons, of which not more than 50,000 long tons may 
2 Duty-free quota filled. 


be refined sugars. 
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Italian Wartime Economy 
(Continued from p. 7) 


No. 756 of June 10, 1940, published in the 
Gazette of June 15. It covered the com- 
plex legal situations arising from hostili- 
ties and included on the economic side 
regulations governing the treatment of 
enemy property, action of prize courts, 
etc. A supplementary decree followed 
shortly (Gazette of July 9) dealing with 
the seizure of enemy companies, a meas- 
ure which has been of considerable im- 
port to United States firms because under 
it a score or so of their subsidiaries were 
for various periods subjected to seques- 
tration or other forms of official control 
pending the presentation of proof that 
they were basically owned and controlled 
by Americans and not by nationals of 
“enemy countries.” 


Wheat Harvests Insufficient 


Vitally important to Italy’s prospective 
foodstuffs situation as the war began was 
the size of the impending cereal crop. 
In the first World War large numbers 
of Italians were kept from starving only 
through vast shipments of wheat sent 
from overseas. In the present war, this 
source of supply was, of course, promptly 
cut off by the allied blockade, and it was 
clear that for breadstuffs Italy was to 
be thrown on its own resources, mod- 
erately supplemented by land importation 
from the Balkans. 

Wheat production, however, stimu- 
lated by price subsidies and other spurs 
involved in the “Battle of Wheat,” had 
increased in the meantime by some 70 
percent and in the record year 1938 
(when the crop reached almost 300,000,- 
000 bushels) had approximated national 
consumption requirements. Weather 
conditions early in 1940 had made it evi- 
dent that a bumper crop could not be 
expected. The actual harvest was of- 
ficially estimated later at 260,000,000 
bushels (the exact amount, as has been 
the case with other economic statistics 
since the war began, has never been re- 
leased). 


In peacetime such a situation would 
have meant the necessity of fair-sized im- 
portations; in wartime the only recourse 
was in stretching out the national stocks 
through the various forms of adulterating 
wheat flour with admixtures of flour from 
potatoes and particularly from corn, of 
which Italy’s 1940 crop was compensa- 
torily favorable. 

By these expedients it was possible to 
refrain from formal adoption of bread 
rationing in 1940, though not without a 
great deterioration of bread quality, as 
measured by ordinary standards, and the 
intermittent appearance of local short- 
ages. Secrecy has been maintained re- 


garding the 1941 crop, but it seems to 
have been a partial failure in northern 
sections. That it was at best not appre- 
ciably larger than in 1940 is evidenced 
by the final adoption of bread rationing 
on October 1, 1941. 
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Internal Distribution Difficulties 


The beginning of the campaign against 
Greece in October 1940 initiated a grim- 
mer economic phase. It was marked 
especially by growing difficulties in the 
distribution of supplies for civilian con- 
sumption as a result of preferred alloca- 
tion of transportation facilities for 
military ends. Acute regional shortages 
developed even in articles presumably 
guaranteed to the consumer by ration 
cards. 


Conditions were aggravated by the 
tendency toward hoarding (despite heavy 
penalties) and by dislocation of price 
schedules only partially arrested by the 
existing control machinery. As a result 
regional control was abolished in Decem- 
ber 1940 and was replaced by Central 
Government control. The Ministry of 
Agriculture was empowered to regulate 
procurement, pooling, transportation, 
distribution, and consumption of food- 
stuffs and like powers over industrial ma- 
terials were given to the Ministry of 
Corporations. Temporarily this central- 
ization of control had a measure of suc- 
cess in evening out the more glaring 
disparities in distribution, although it 
did not solve the basic problem of rising 
prices. 


The summer of 1941 ushered in a 
renewed flood of control measures of 
various kinds, giving evidence of more 
fundamental scarcities and leading up 
to the rationing of bread and of clothing 
reported in the press toward the end of 
September. It should be noted, however, 
in this connection, that such rationing 
has already been in effect for a long 
time in other belligerent, and even in 
certain neutral, countries. 


Economic Collaboration With 
Germany 


The practical wiping out of oversea 
trade in June 1940 strengthened the al- 
ready firm economic link between Italy 
and Germany. Simultaneously, it also 
intensified trading with the Balkans, es- 
pecially with Rumania—lItaly’s sole re- 
maining foreign source of petroleum. 


The chief deterrent to greater trading 
with Germany lay in the fact that the 
productive economies of the two coun- 
tries are Only in a moderate degree com- 
plementary, both being deficient in raw 
materials and by preference exporters of 
manufactured products. Nevertheless, 
very important contributions could he 
made by each country to the other in a 
few products. 

Most vital for Italy has been the coal 
received by rail from Germany, reportedly 
at the rate of about 1,000,000 tons a 
month. (‘Recent reports in the United 
States press of drastic curtailments in 
the amount of coal allotted for domestic 
heating seem to indicate that receipts of 
coal from Germany are now well below 
this level.) German iron and steel like- 
wise appear to have been an important 
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factor in keeping Italian metallurgica] 
plants active. 

Italy, on the other hand, has been able 
to contribute substantially to Germany's 
requirements of fruits and fresh vege. 
tables and has a surplus of a few 
mineral products needed by Germany, 
especially mercury, bauxite, and sulphur, 
Normally Italy’s imports from Germany 
greatly exceed the export trade. This 
unbalance has probably persisted but in 
return Italy has contributed manpower 
to German agriculture and industry to 
the extent of over 300,000 workers in 194}. 

In recent years Germany has supplied 
somewhat less than 20 percent of Italian 
imports and has taken about 18 percent 
of Italian exports. In 1938, following the 
Austro-German anschluss, the latest year 
for which statistics have been published, 
the percentages had risen to 27 and 19, 
respectively. According to an official 
statement, Germany accounted for 47 
percent of Italian imports and 41 percent 
of the exports in the period from June } 
to December 31, 1940. 


The Price Problem 


The problem of restraining price in- 
creases has received unremitting atten- 
tion from the Italian Government since 
the outbreak of the war. In the Italian 
mind still lingered the recollection of the 
precipitate price rise during and imme- 
diately after the war of 1914-18 (when 
the cost-of-living index rose from 100 in 
1913 to 268 in 1919 and to 414 in 1922, and 
the Milan wholesale-price index from 100 
in 1914 to 529 in 1922). 

The totalitarian system of price con- 
trols aimed at the prevention of a recur- 
rence of this process. A decree published 
on July 30, 1940, blocked many prices 
of “key” commodities (including bread, 
Olive oil, soap, and sugar) and a number 
of services (rents, public utilities, ete.). 
The actual effect of the control, however, 
has been confined to the retarding and 
evening out of inevitable increases. 

The ban on publication of economic 
statistics (including price indexes) makes 
it impossible to gage the extent of the 
price rise, but a curve of price increases 
officially published indicates that by the 
spring of 1940, before Italy became an 
active participant in the war, a rise of 
over 20 percent had already occurred. 
Later the increase apparently became 
more precipitate. This development led 
to a thoroughgoing centralization of con- 
trol over food distribution by the Min- 
istry of Agricu'ture at the end of 1940, 
and in July 1941 a committee of the 
Fascist Party assumed active control of 
unblocked food prices and the policing 
of retail prices in general. 

Official efforts at control of the other 
factor in the price problem, that of wages, 
have been somewhat more effective. In- 
creases in wages ranging between 10 and 
15 percent were granted early in 1940, 
but wage levels were “frozen” at current 
rates as of July 30, 1940. The freezing 
period was originally intended to last only 
until March 31, 1941, but before that date 
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e provision was extended “for the dura- ani Shinning & 17 net register tons; volume of goods loaded 
cal | oe” Rising prices later made it im- D anish Shipping Suffering 35,000 tons, of goods discharged 410,000 
ble | perative to grant relief to the workers Severely tons. 
LY’s in the form of higher pay, but the letter hipni j Liner traffic to all Danish ports fell 
ge. | of the prohibition against higher-wage Shipping entering Danish ports during _—from 1,200 to 800 entrances. The ton- 
few | rates was maintained by calling the sup- the first quarter of 1941 decreased nage went down from 501,000 to 160,000 
ny, plementary payments “family allow- markedly from previous years, say Dan- net register tons, goods loaded from 
ur. | ances,” “premiums for industriousness,” ish port authorities. In the first quarter 179,000 to 83,000 tons, and discharged 
any | and the like. Such payments represent Of this year only 2,400 ships of 575,000 from 165,000 to 69,000 tons. 
‘his | an increase estimated roughly at 18 net register tons came into Danish ports; The number of vessels entering Danish 
; in percent. goods loaded amounted to 260,000 tons, Provincial ports in January-March 1941 
wer Even after making full allowance for and 760,000 tons was discharged. Com- was 1,900, of 300,000 net register tons, 
to | the rise in workers’ pay and for longer pared with the corresponding quarter of loading 225,000 tons, and discharging 
041 hours and steadier work in many in- 1940, the number of vessels entering the 350,000 tons. 
lied stances, it is still obvious that the gains ports has been reduced by one-third, the 
ian | have failed to keep pace with the ascend- register tonnage by 60 percent, goods 
ent ing cost of living. Moreover, the inability loaded by 20 percent, and goods dis- Patrol cars and motorcycles, purchased 
the | of the worker, no matter what the rate of charged by 50 percent. by the Republic of Panama in the United 
rear pay, to obtain more than a fraction of The number of vessels entering the States, for use of the National Police, 
ned his normal consumption of many basic port of Copenhagen during the first have been equipped with shortwave 
19. commodities has aggravated the problem quarter of this year was 510, of 238,643 radios. 
cial of subsistence more seriously than any 
47 comparison of price and wage indexes, if 
cent available, would indicate. 
ne 1 
Recent Weeks ; 
Considering the immense economic Mi 0 i p ri 
drain of warfare on the modern scale, it 
in- is inevitable that a very noticeable de- 
ten- terioration should have occurred. This 
since deterioration has not been uniform in FX 0 rt 
lian | the various phases of Italian life, and so 
fthe | far as industrial activity, spread of em- CL 
1me- | ployment, and company profits are con- == is 
vhen cerned the stimulation afforded by Govy- 4 
00 in ernment orders still operates. Declines a He “ a C k | n 9 
-and | in quantity and quality of the national 
1 100 diet, distortion of the price level, derle- 
tion of the already scanty supplies of raw 
con- materials, the wiping out of oversea trade, YOU KNOW there is a right way to prepare export 
scur- | and the rapid increase in the public debt shipments. 
»vidences ~ 
we Saar ebaceency. a ce abi dis- YOU KNOW it is wasteful to design and manufacture 
read patches from Italy regarding additional a product if that product is to be buttered until useless 
mber rationing of foodstuffs, clothing, and coal or unsalable through faulty packing. 
etc.). apparently indicate further depletion of 
ever, supplies, but limitations on cOnsumption 
+ and are still no more drastic than in a num- M A K E SA FE SH | PM E N TS | 
ber of other European countries. } 
10mic 
nakes 
f the Britain Builds Farm Workers’ YOU SHOULD HAVE A copy OF MODERN Export PAackING 
reases , 
dhe “Hostels” IT COVERS EVERY PHASE OF PACKING GOODS FOR EXPORT — 
ne an 
ise of For Britain’s agricultural workers, 289 
refabricat stels ar y . i z ? 
= a. — so = gen dia per: pore on Construction Protection Against Pilferage 
nt led | The first of these has been completed. Design Markings and Marks of Origin 
t con- Senéord plans none been prepared by Methods Packing and Marine Insurance 
Min- € Ministry of Works and issued to vari- : 
1940, | Us architects charged with erection of Materials Parcel Post ; 
f the | the hostels. Each architect adapts the Lowest Customs Charges _ Facilities in 1,200 Foreign Ports 
rol of Standard plan to the conditions prevalent Damage Prevention 
jlicing 0 his site—so there may be differences 
between the standard plan and the fin- 
other ‘Shed hostel. 
es, Hostels are of simple design, to permit ; 
wae iumtin erection and to make aauiaaieds Order Your Copy Send $1 with your name and address to 
10 and sag on labor and material. Gen- the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
3940, erally, they are planned to house either : 
urrent | °0 or 50 people. Plans are sufficiently Today nage N.C Saat ents Seas Selig at tees 
eezing | flexible to permit the architects to avail se 8% Promotion Serles No. 207. 
stonly ‘themselves of materials most readily ob- 
at date | ‘ainable in the neighborhood. a eneeeneeeieemnienementeieeemeaeeaeeie apeeeneeteinee nienennatimmeaaetiainiieienaaeme 
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The Trade Agreement with 
Argentina 
(Continued from p. 9) 


percent. Of the 1939 total, duty reduc- 
tions accounted for $19,000,000, or 27 
percent of total exports to Argentina, 
and bindings against duty increase, $14,- 
000,000, or 20 percent. The 1940 figure 
included reductions representing $19,- 
000,000, or 18 percent of the trade, and 
bindings totaling $13,000,000, or 12 per- 
cent. The greater coverage in 1939 is 
explained by the fact that in 1940 the 
United States shipped considerable quan- 
tities of merchandise of types usually 
supplied by Europe, whereas concessions 
were sought for products of which we 
are normally the chief supplier. 


The duty reductions are of three 
types: (1) Those which become effective 
in their entirety on the effective date of 
the agreement; (2) those which become 
effective in two stages, part immediately, 
and part when the second concession 
stage comes into force; and (3) those 
which do not become effective until the 
second concession stage becomes opera- 
tive. In the case of these last-men- 
tioned reductions, present duty rates are 
bound pending the effective date of stage 
II. All bindings become effective when 
the agreement comes into force. 


Stage I concessions become effective 
when the agreement becomes effective, 
and stage II concessions become effective 
promptly after Argentine customs re- 
ceipts from import duties exceed 270,000,- 
000 paper pesos in any calendar year. 
The 39 duty reductions obtained include 
12 which become effective when the 
agreement enters into force, 5 which do 
not accrue to exports until the second 
stage becomes effective, and 22 which 
are partly effective immediately and in 
their entirety when stage II becomes op- 
erative. 


Products Benefiting 


Products benefiting from duty reduc- 
tions are: Apples, pears, grapes, prunes, 
raisins, canned sardines, salmon and 
mackerel, pasSenger automobiles, trucks, 
busses and parts, brake lining, radio sets, 
tubes, refrigerator parts, portable elec- 
tric tools, battery containers, fluorescent 
bulbs, Douglas fir, oak and Southern pine 
lumber, wallboard, liner board, sanitary 
paper, turpentine, rosin, motion-picture 
negatives, raw film, white cement, rub- 
ber hose, vulcanized fiber, and certain 
small machines. 


Exports on which assurance against 
duty increase was obtained are: Certain 
other passenger cars and certain parts, 
dried fruit, tobacco, cigarettes, certain 
other radio sets and tubes, radio parts, 
refrigerator mechanisms, small electric 
motors, wind-chargers, pumps, certain 
small machines, oil burners, typewriters, 
calculating machines, cash registers, 


white pine lumber, casks, plywood, blot- 
ting paper, varnishes, enamels, sulfur, 
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boiler compounds, motion-picture posi- 
tives, fountain pens, chewing gum, razor 
blades, refractory blocks, wrenches, roof- 
ing felt, dry plates, photographic film, 
windmills, tractors, plows, and several 
types of agricultural machinery. 


General Provisions 


Exporters will benefit generally from 
assurances contained in the general pro- 
visions of the agreement. In fact, the 
heart of the agreement may be said to 
consist of the general assurance to Amer- 
ican trade of unconditional most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment contained in the 
important articles dealing with tariffs, 
quotas, and exchange. It is true that 
there are exceptions, covered by ex- 
changes of notes, but the most important 
of these is of a temporary nature pro- 
viding in substance that during the pres- 
ent emergency and so long as the pro- 
ceeds of Argentine exports to the United 
Kingdom are blocked by that country, 
the Government of the United States 
will not invoke the most-favored-nation 
provisions of the agreement in respect of 
Argentine exchange or quota treatment 
of imports from the sterling area. The 
second, is a similar exception and relates 
to contiguous countries and Peru. The 
third relieves Argentina from the obliga- 
tion of generalizing to the United States 
duty reductions made to contiguous 
countries in commercial agreements, so 
long as their benefits are not extended 
to any other noncontiguous country, and 
providing they conform to a formula 
recommended by the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee. The United States made the 
customary reservation with respect to 
tariff preferences granted to Cuba. 

In considering Argentine exchange 
control and the extent to which it has 
obstructed United States trade, it must be 
remembered that on July 1, 1941, new 
exchange regulations simplified proce- 
dure and liberalized the treatment ac- 
corded payments for American mer- 
chandise. Furthermore, reports from 
Buenos Aires incicate that more recently 
exchange treatment in the case of 
numerous products has been further 
improved. 

Still another step in the desired direc- 
tion has been accomplished in connection 
with the recent negotiations. The Ar- 
gentine Government has given assur- 
ances that it will allot exchange, at least 
in limited amounts in accordance with 
its change availabilities, for every article 
on which a tariff concession has been 
obtained in schedule I of the agreement. 

A limited number of potential United 
States exports are still excluded from 
the Argentine market by inability to ob- 
tain exchange, but the various assur- 
ances obtained from the Argentine Gov- 
ernment, and its attitude toward trade 
with the United States seem to imply 
that the number of these excluded 
products may be gradually reduced. 
Moreover, the provision for the estab- 
lishment of a mixed commission to con- 
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sult on agreement problems supplies new 
machinery for attempting the solution 


of problems not solved in the agreement | 


itself. 
U. S. Concessions 


In return for the concessions obtaineg 
from Argentina, which have been out. 


lined, the United States granted conces. | 


Sions on 84 tariff items. Commodities 
affected by these benefits accounted for 


92 percent of United States imports from, | 
Argentina in 1939 and 75 percent in 1949 | 
Duty reductions were granted on prod. | 


ucts which made up 64 percent of 1939 


imports and 44 percent of those in 1949 | 


Assurance against duty increases, and 
against the imposition of duties in the 
case of free-list items, was accorded 
Argentina on products representing 2 
percent of imports in 1939 and 31 percent 
in 1940. 


United States imports from Argentina 
of concession products totaled over $54. 
000,000 in 1939 and nearly $62,000,000 in 
1940. Of these totals, all but $394,000 in 
1939 and $1,630,000 in 1940 represent 
concessions included in schedule JZ 
These last figures indicate the trade in 
products receiving concessions under 
schedule III which may be terminated 
after the war, on 6 months’ notice, in ae- 
cordance with the new provision designed 
to permit action on products of which 
Argentina is not normally the chief 
supplier. 


These benefits accruing to Argentine 
exports, though intended primarily to 
supply reciprocal advantages in exchange 
for those obtained for United States ex. 
ports, are expected to indirectly redound 
to the ultimate advantage of American 
exporters through gains in Argentina's 
purchasing power and supply of dollar ex- 
change. American consumers should also 
benefit from the duty reductions—espe- 
cially at this time when prices are trend- 
ing upward and ocean freight rates have 
registered considerable advances. The 
provision for appropriate action in the 
event of injury to domestic industry from 
excessive imports as the result of con- 
cessions seems to afford an adequate safe- 
guard to American producers, particu- 
larly in view of the caution exercised in 
the granting of the concessions and the 
current acceleration in United States 
consumption. 


Commodities Benefiting 


The principal commodities, in trade 
value, upon which duties were reduced 
under schedule II, are flaxseed, canned 
corned beef, casein, cattle hides, coarse 
wools, and quebracho extract. Duties 
were also reduced on certain other pre- 
served meats, neat’s-foot oil and stock 
onyx, osier or willow for basket makers 
use, tallow, oleo oil and stearin, meat ex 
tracts, quince jams and jellies, canary 
seed, corned-beef hash, broomcorn, dé 
food, alpargatas (footwear), and certail 
manufactures of reptile leather. Sea 
sonal reductions were made on asparagus, 
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grapes, plums, prunes, and prunelles, to 
be effective during months when domestic 
marketings are light. 

Under schedule III which provides for 
concessions which may be terminated at 
the end of the war, duties were reduced on 
Italian-type cheeses, certain medicinal 
preparations of animal origin, beryllium 
oxide and carbonate, sunflower oil, 
anchovies, macaroni, vermicelli, and 
noodles, prepared or preserved tomatoes, 
fur skins of goats, kids, and hares, dressed 
put not dyed, and miscellaneous pieces of 
goat or kid skins, and of hare, lamb and 
sheep furs (except caracul and Persian 
lamb) if not dyed. 

Existing duties were bound against in- 
crease, under schedule II on glycerin, 
crude and refined, maté, unmanufactured 
mica valued at not over 15 cents per 
pound, ground or pulverized mica, fresh 
pears, and alfalfa seed. Similar action, 
under schedule III, was taken on brandy, 
cordials, liqueurs, kirschwasser, and ra- 
tafia; bitters containing spirits; cham- 
pagne and all other sparkling wines, still 
wines produced from grapes (not includ- 
ing vermuth) containing 14 percent or 
less of alcohol, in containers holding each 
1 gallon or less; vermuth, in containers 
holding each 1 gallon or less; and dressed 
fur skins, not dyed, of lamb and sheep 
(except caracul and Persian lamb). 

Commodities bound on the free list 
under schedule II include carpet wools; 
crude maté; dried blood; crude bones, 
steamed or ground, bone dust, bone meal, 
and bone ash; animal carbon suitable 
only for fertilizer; quebracho wood; sev- 
eral kinds of undressed furs; tankage for 
fertilizer; horse and cattle hair, unmanu- 
factured; hoofs and horns, unmanufac- 
tured; certain sausage casings; horse, 
colt, ass, and mule skins; carpincho 
skins; sheep and lamb skins; and goat 
and kid skins. Under schedule III, com- 
modities bound on the free list include 
argols, tartar, and wine lees, crude or 
partly refined, containing less than 90 
percent of potassium bitartrate, and cal- 
cium tartrate. 





Medicines, Toiletries, Taxed for 
Hong Kong’s Defense 


The purpose of the duties imposed in 
Hong Kong as of September 19, 1941, 
on proprietary medicines and _ toilet 
preparations (revoking the order of 
April 10, 1941, on toilet preparations) is 
to raise aditional funds to meet defense 
expenditures. The trade reports that 
the duties on toilet preparations, in effect 
since April 10, have had no appreciable 
effect on sales. The fact that the “duty- 
paid” labels must be affixed either be- 
fore, or immediately after, taking the 
goods from the warehouses has stopped 
local dealers from taking toilet prepara- 
tions on a consignment basis—since, if 
the articles are not sold, the merchant 
cannot get a refund for the taxes paid. 
It is likely that consignment sales of 
proprietary medicines will be similarly 
affected by the new duties. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreements Signed 








| 

Country | Date signed (Date effective 
CSS. dabbicachinnsous | Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
.. | geen enteiers Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
MENTE cadedsnVecvccadas | Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
SE re | May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
i INE te | Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- | 

ment below) ---....--..-- | Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- | 
lands (Netherlands in | 
Europe, Netherlands | 
India, Surinam, and | 
eee Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 


ur 

semmaiend Sa | Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
| alae a area Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
| ae | Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 


= 
3 
& 


oS | eae | Apr. June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- | 
tectorates other than | 


MIN oc oor acix serie | May 6, 1936 Do 
| Mar 


Nicar Pi weseteceubese . 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
a | May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador..............| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
CINE. sncsceccned | Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia ?__....... | Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
(a Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- | 


ing Newfoundland and | 
the British Colonial | 





esas | Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935)..........- ee ee Do. 
—_—=—aeaaoeess Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela...........-..-. Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement)....._......- Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement).............| Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)............- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina. - Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 





! Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

+ The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 


examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with ‘“‘Agreement Countries,’”’ and genera) infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
nan aes prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 
cents per copy.] 





Countries With Which Inten- 


tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 














Latest date 
Date for oral 
Date of issu- | for submit- 
Country | ance of notice | ting written a 
statements owe 
Chile... _- | Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1930 


Uruguay | May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 
Cuba!__.| July 26,1941 | Aug. 23,1941?) Sept. 8, 1941 





} Supplementary agreement. 
*Sept. 6, 1941, for products listed in supple- 
mentary announcement of Aug. 18, 1941. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or ar formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
pete for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State. 


NotTe.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 
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F Forei gn Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 


equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each.. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 
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Contributors 
Column 


Charles E. Lund.—Born New York City, 
April 12,1894. Twenty years’ experience 
in wholesale and retail food industries jp 
the New York area. With Bureau of For. 
eign and Domestic Commerce since 1934 
as Chief of Fats and Oils Section of Food. 
stuffs Division and since reorganization 
in 1941 in same capacity in Consumption 
Materials Unit. Author of a number of 
articles and lectures dealing with fats 
and oils. 


H. P. Macgowan.—Born Mount Vernon, 

















Refer- 
Commodities City and country ence N. Y., June 9, 1895. Preparatory Schools; Arti 
No. Germany, Switzerland, Phillips Exeter th 
a Academy, 1909-13, New York University, O 
Dairy PRopvcts: 1914-17. Military Intelligence, A. E, FP 
Condensed milk, sweetened, in 14-ounce tins. Order of 2,500 cases per ship- | Bangkok, Thailand le ; erie Ci 
ment of milk containing not less than 8 percent butterfat, and 1,000 cases per : 1918-19. Commercial travel Latin ec 
Shipment containing not less than 9 percent butterfat ; = America, 1920-21. Regional Specialist su 
Condensed milk, sweetened, in 14-ounce tins, suitable for domestic use. Must do 756 . , Divisi *) may 
contabe not less than 8 percent butterfat. Orders of 1,000 cases monthly. Latin American Division, Bureau of For- ent 
isH PRODUCTS: i n omes ommerce 
Abalone in 1-pound tins, best quality. Initial order of 300 cases sal do ; . 757 eign and D ne tic C 2 : 1922-23. for | 
Sardines in tomato sauce, in 15-ounce tins, best quality. Orders of 1,000 cases | do 757 Trade Commissioner Caribbean Area, tion 
per shipment. 1924-30. Commercial Adviser to Goy- 
GRAIN: Ec é = issu 
Rice, good quality, in 100-pound bags. Will order in carload lots - Halifax, Nova Scotia, 760 ernor of Puerto Rico, 1931. Foreign | 
Faaslaets Canada. Commerce Officer Class II, Bogota, Co- | POL 
Oak flooring, first and second grades. !%6 inch thickness. Will order in car- do_-_- 761 lombia, 1932-33. Exporter, 1934-35, | REC 
ee Trade Agreements Specialist, 1935-39. | - 
Shoe polish, black, brown, and dark tan, good quality, suitable for tropical | Bangkok, Thailand 758 Department of Commerce Representa- 
climate. Initial order of 1,000 gross, in tins containing 44 and 1 ounces. tive, Argentine Trade Agreements Nego- MO] 
TOOLs: He a ; nna , 
Hand cross-cut saws of high grade steel. In sizes 4-, 434-, and 5-feet lengths, do tiating Committee, Buenos Aires, 1940. In 
standard thickness. Initial order, 200. i i > 
ian leanne: Acting Chief, Trade Agreements Unit, REN 
. Hoist and drag ropes: 2 reels 34-inch by 750 meters, manila main core right- | Cairo, Egypt 1940; Chief, 1941. : 
hand ordinary lay; 2 reels % inch by 750 meters, construction international Ss" 
wire rope gage right-hand langs lay; and 2 reels 1 inch by 400 meters, inter- B) 
national wire rope gage right-hand langs lay. 
con 
4 T a . 
ss Wanted: Used Trolley Cars | 8 
Agency Opportunities ; | 
ae and Equipment = 
Lists of such inquiries from foreign by means of samples or catalogs and are Cl 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing paid a commission or salary but who do The Federal Interventor (executive) FOF 


not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 


upon application to the Bureau. Agency 


5 : : ie of the State of Parahyba, Brazil, is in- Cl 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 


terested in purchasing from six to eight 





resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, of agency opportunities should state spe- ‘ een TI 
‘ ; : ; : used trolley cars and a specified 

or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- cifically and in detail both the countries pe-gortatete “on — abana ee = lowi 
resent American suppliers and who sell and commodities of interest. ley wire in the United States. The equip- ARN 
ment will be used for important services E} 

— , in the city of Joao Pessoa, in the State M 

Wanted: Road-Building Nazis Take Much of of cnsanaryee -_ soa Goren : th 

’ ‘ . prepared to mee le regular terms 0 

Material and Equipment Sweden’s Plywood payment, which will be guaranteed by MO! 


the Bank of Brazil. Be 


icipalit ; 
se Seen sees of Le Specifications of the used trolley cars 


Sweden’s plywood exports to Germany 


Ceiba is planning a road-improvement and Denmark have almost completely to be purchased are: Capacity for 48 SIN] 
project, and desires to receive bids on compensated for loss of former markets. passengers, closed type; equipped with Ol 
— asphalt mixer; 300 feet of removable To Denmark, 1941 exports have been air brakes; 2 trucks with total motive NAT 
combined curb-and-gutter forms; tWo 1, gor than in 1939 and 1940. Germany’s | Power capacity to run 80 meters uphill VI 
combined curb-and-gutter forms, ad- h in 1941 Pecpemnpenngt ‘about 110 horsepower): 550-volts ten- Mi 
justable to any radius; one classifier and eee ae are expected to be six sion service; 1-meter gage; capable @ re 
sorter; one hopper, capacity 40 tons; one _— times as great as in 1939. Negotiations = aking a 14-meter curve. Cars maybe |  gtat, 
spreader; and steel wire screens for sort- have taken place for shipments to Ger- divided in three parts—chassis, trucks | Ae 
ing crushed rock, stone, and sand. many during the last half of 1941, and with motors, controllers and equipment, ance 
Bids should be addressed to Concejo a slight improvement in prices has been which can be easily taken apart, as the eign 
del Distrito de La Ceiba, La Ceiba, effected. The quantity shipped will de- port of Cabedello possesses a crane with ASS! 
Honduras. The closing date is Decem- _— pend upon the exchange quota allotted > tons handling capacity. Le 
ber 1, 1941. German importers. Interested firms may secure more de- | St: 
Firms interested in quoting may obtain ae tailed information regarding the fe- 
full details regarding the lt and Plywood manufacturers have met with quired equipment from the Bureau of | “4 
material required from the Bureau of difficulty in exporting to the Netherlands Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De | ° 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. and Belgium, and thus far no shipments partment of Commerce, Washington, | REP 
(Refer to File No. 22684.) have been possible to those countries. D.C. JA 
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*% The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 





— 





Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletins 
October 4 and October 11, 1941 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $2.75 a year. The October 4 
issue contains these articles: 


POLISH-SOVIETY RELATIONS. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRAFFIC IN ARMS. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS ON TRAFFIC 
IN ARMS, AMMUNITION, ETC. 


REMARKS OF THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE ON HIS'~ SEVENTIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSO. 
CIATION CONFERENCE. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


The October 11 issue contains the fol- 
lowing articles: 


ARMING OF AMERICAN-FLAG SHIPS 
ENGAGED IN FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE: Message of the President to 
the Congress. 


MOUNTING NEED FOR DEFENSE: 
Address by Assistant Secretary of State 
Berle. 


SINKING OF THE S. S. “I. C. WHITE” 
OFF THE COAST OF BRAZIL. 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CON- 

VENTION: 

Message of the President. 

Address by the Under Secretary of 
State. 

Address by Raymond H. Geist: Assist- 
ance of the Department of State in For- 
eign Trade. 


ASSISTANCE TO THE SOVIET UNION: 
Letter from the President of the United 
States to the President of the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars of the 
U.S. 8. R. 


REPATRIATION OF AMERICANS IN 
JAPAN. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
ARGENTINE DEPUTIES. 


EIGHTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CON- 
GRESS. 


FIFTH CONGRESS OF THE POSTAL 
UNION OF THE AMERICAS AND 
SPAIN. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 
Board of Economic Operations. 
Special Assistant to the Under Secre- 
tary of State. 
Division of Commercial Policy and 
Agreements. 
Division of Exports and Defense Aid. 
Division of Defense Materials. 
Division of Studies and Statistics. 
Division of World Trade Intelligence. 
Foreign Funds and Finance Division. 
Division of Controls Abolished. 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State and Chief of the Special Division. 
Caribbean Office. 
Liaison Duties of the Division of Cur- 
rent Information. 
Office of the Geographer. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


FOREIGN SERVICE AUXILIARY. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


PROTOCOL ON UNIFORMITY OF 
POWERS OF ATTORNEY WHICH 
ARE TO BE UTILIZED ABROAD. 


PROTOCOL BETWEEN JAPAN AND 
FRANCE REGARDING THE JOINT 
DEFENSE OF FRENCH INDO- 
CHINA. 

Other Publications 


THE CONSERVATIVE REVOLUTION. 
Hermann Rauschning. 1941. 280 pp. 
Price, $2.75. This book purports to be 
the complete story of the part Dr. 
Rauschning, former President of the 
Danzig Senate, one-time confidant of 
Hitler, played in the Nazi domination of 
Danzig during 1933 and 1934. “What 
we wanted was to discover a form of dem- 
ocratic existence that met our needs,” 
writes the author early in this book, spec- 
ifying the main points in his program: 
the ending of unemployment, the pre- 
vention of economic crises, the overcom- 
ing of national rivalries, and the provi- 
sion of security from wars. The author 
is stimulating as he discusses his politi- 
cal theories—and the fact that the Nazis 
twisted his efforts (made with the best 
interests of the state at heart) to their 
own unworthy ends throws light on the 
totalitarian technique. The result is an 
important contribution to American un- 
derstanding of the forces at work in 
Europe today and a vivid explanation of 
Dr. Rauschning’s own part in the chaos 
he unwittingly helped to unleash. This 
book should be the perfect answer to any 
ill-informed theorists who still think, at 
this late date, that it is possible “‘to do 
business” with Hitler. 


Available from: Putnam Publishing 
Co., 11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE SOUTH SEAS IN THE MODERN 
WORLD. Felix M. Keesing. 1941. 382 
pp. Price, $3.50. In this book, prepared 
at the request of a scholarly international 
organization, the author draws a com- 
prehensive picture of an interesting sec- 
tion of the earth, the South Sea Islands 
of the Pacific. He discusses the political 
status of the islands; their resources and 
economic developments; the changing 
life and problems of the million and 
three-quarters of “native” islanders; and 
the position of Chinese, Japanese, and 
other migrants who have come in recent 
decades. The political scientist, econ- 
omist, sociologist, and anthropologist 
will find the book a mine of authoritative 
material on problems of interest to them; 
it will also appeal to the lay reader in- 
terested in current problems, and par- 
ticularly to anyone visiting or hoping to 
visit the South Seas. 


Available from: The John Day Co., 40 
East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRAZIL—LAND OF THE FUTURE. 
Stefan Zweig. 1941. 282 pp. Price, $3. 
The author recalls in this book the 
romantic history of Brazil’s colonial pe- 
riod, explores the development of the 
country’s economic life, analyzes the es- 
sential character of its culture. He is 
frank in his admiration for the people 
and the life they lead, excited by their 
past, possessed of a genuine understand- 
ing of their problems. Vivid impressions 
are given of the great and very different 
cities—Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Bahia—together with a description of a 
great coffee plantation. The book is also 
interesting as affording a background for 
tourists. 


Available from: The Viking Press, 18 
East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PIERRE LAVAL. Henry Torrés 
(translated from the French by Norbert 
Guterman). 1941. 265 pp. Price, $2.50. 
The author’s career as an outstanding 
Paris lawyer has been largely one of 
struggle against those malign forces that 
have put Laval where he is today; and, 
in tracing the course of Laval’s life, M. 
Torrés reveals factors in the French de- 
feat more real and more tragic than mili- 
tary blunders or technical unprepared- 
ness. The biography is documented with 
exhaustive thoroughness, the author 
having studied archives, diplomatic doc- 
uments, political chronicles, and back 
files of newspapers. The book should 
command the interest of the general 
reader, as well as of friends of France 
and democracy. 


Available from: Oxford University 
Press, 114 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HITLER CANNOT CONQUER RUS- 
SIA. Maurice Hindus. 1941. 299 pp. 
Price, $2. In this book the author de- 
picts the Russian earth and Russian 
humanity as they are today, and the 
forces within them that make it impos- 
sible, in his opinion, for a foreign invader 
to subjugate them. He avers that, be- 
cause of Russian history, Russian geog- 
raphy, the nature of the Russian people, 
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above all the underlying social forces, 
Russia is unbeatable. He tells why Hit- 
ler may sweep over the Ukraine, up cen- 
tral and northern Russia, may seize Kiev, 
Kharkov, Rostov, Leningrad, and Mos- 
cow, may push eastward to the Urals, but 
will not win the war because he cannot 
hold the Russian earth and Russian 
humanity. 

Available from: Doubleday Doran & 
Co., Inc., 14 West 49th Street, New York, 
eg 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its regional or district offices by 
referring to the titles. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 

Architects, builders, contractors and engi- 
neers, El Salvador. 

Hardware, importers and dealers, Bolivia. 


Machinery, importers and_ distributors, 
Haiti. 





Spain’s Sample Fairs 

Immediate opening of a permanent 
sample fair, to be known as the Casa de 
Valencia, for display of products manu- 
factured in the “Levantine” district, and 
plans for the Catalonian Sample Fair 
(Spring, 1942), are announced at Barce- 
lona. 


Spain Sets New Lumber Prices 


Retail lumber prices in Spain have been 
fixed by a decree dated August 1. These 
are maximum sales prices to the public 
per cubic meter of sawn lumber (pine, 
spruce, oak, chestnut, beech, alder, pop- 
lar, eucalyptus, etc.). Prices fixed are 
for first-grade lumber; second-grade re- 
ceives a discount of 15 percent; third- 
class a reduction of 30 percent. These 


prices supersede those established by an 
order dated September 23, 1940. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, October 21, 1941: 


No. 186—Additional Products Made Sub- 
ject to Export License; Gold Manufac- 
tures Dropped from Export Control— 
(Export Control Schedule No. 22) 


The Office of Export Control of the 
Economic Defense Board has issued Ex- 
port Control Schedule No. 22, effective, 
with one exception, on October 29, 1941. 
The list of products made subject to 
license is as follows: 





Depart- 


pan Sl Commodity description —< 
merce No. 
ARNICA: 
Pounds Arnica flowers, leaves, or 2209. 33 
root, whole, granulated, or 
powdered. 
Woop: 
Lignum vitae: 
M feet Logs - -. 4009 F 
Do-. Boards and lumber 4199F 
SILK: 
Silk manufactures: 
Pounds Sewing, embroidery, and 3719 
crochet silk. 
Do Other broad silks 3720. 98 
Do Silk ribbons_- 3729. 11 
IRON AND STEEL: 
Do Carbony] iron powder 6209. 33 
MACHINERY: 
Furnaces, industrial, other 
than electric: 
Units £ Metalworking - 7750. 22 
Do Other than metalworking-. 7750, 25 





The control of exports of gold manu- 
factures, previously exercised by both the 
Office of Export Control, Economic De- 
fense Board, and the Department of the 
Treasury, is now under the Treasury De- 
partment. Effective October 14, 1941, the 
following manufactures of precious 
metals were deleted from Export Control 
Schedule No. 18 and therefore no longer 
require licenses from the Office of Export 
Control: 


U.S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 
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$ value—Gold manufactures, includ- 
ing gold and gold-plated ware and 
gold pen point................ -- 6997 


No. 187—Corrections to Comprehensipe 
Export Control Schedule No. 3. 


We are informed that certain errors 
noted in Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 3 should be corrected, as 
follows: 


1. Page 7: “CARBON ELECTRODES’”—Change 
“Other carbon products” to “Other carbon 
electrodes” 5480.01. 

2. Page 11: “CHEMICAL SALTS AND COm- 
POUNDS—THEOBROMINE”’—Insert “63” under ’ 
General License Group. Also make same ip. Vol. 
sertion under Theobromine on page 54. 

3. Page 28: “IRON AND STEEL MFRS— 
TOOLS”——“‘Hack saw blades, other’. Delete 
entire line. Page 49: “Saw blades, hack, for 
power machines’’—change “K” to “‘C” under 
General License Group. 

4. Page 39: “NONFERROUS — BRASS AND 
BRONZE”—‘‘Brass and bronze valves, pipe less 
than 4 in.”—change “K” to “E” under General 
License Group. 

5. Page 49: “ruBBER’’—‘Synthetic rubber | 
sold in bulk as raw material’’—change 2099.19 A 
to 2099.1. : 

6. Page 53: “SYNTHETIC TEXTILES”—ch 
“CZ” to “C” under General License Group; 
should not be shown as new items added to 
control list 1 

7. Page 63: “BASIC AFFIDAVITS’’—Footnote ] 
omitted, should state “' Report exports in the 
years 1937-40 as required in basic affidavits by 
value and by units.” This footnote applies 
as indicated by (*). 


No. 188—Exemption of Lease-Lend Ship. 


ments From Export-License Requite-" 
ments. 





Collectors of customs have been ine 
formed by the Secretary of State that no 
license from the Office of Export Contro}® 
is required for the exportation of any® 
article or material exported under the” 
Lease-Lend Act. In accordance with the? 
instructions communicated to collectors” 
of customs by the Treasury Department, © 
such exportations may be permitted upon 
authorization by the appropriate lease- 
lend authority. 








Malaya’s Patchouli Industry 


Of the plants being grown in Malaya 
which yield essential oils, only patchouli 
is of any economic importance. Cloves 
and nutmegs are raised chiefly as spices, 
while citronella is negligible from the 
viewpoint both of local production and of 
foreign trade. 

Malaya’s patchouli industry is based 
almost entirely on export markets. The 
country’s one distillery absorbs the major 
proportion of local leaf production, the 
remainder of which is supplemented by 
imports from the Netherlands Indies for 
sorting and reexport. Aside from negli- 
gible quantities of oil used in local soap 
factories, the output of the distillery 


(‘plus some oil imports from the same 
area) is exported. 

Of the exports during 1940 of 522 long 
tons of patchouli leaves, 478 long tons” 
had been imported. Patchouli oil ex-= 
ports of 6435 pounds included 1,007 
pounds of imports. The value of these 
exports was S$211,692 and S$67,116, re- 
spectively. (One Straits dollar in 1940 
was equivalent to $0.4698 U. S. currency.) 










Essential oils derived from Uruguay's” 
oranges and lemons are being produced by j 
one Montevideo firm. Last year this - 
firm made some small shipments to in | 
terest American importers. Eucalyptus 


gentina, and it is now preparing to _ 
oil is being produced by another firm. — 


MENT PRINTIN F 1941 











